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NY one who thinks the world is losing its interest in theologi- 
Aa questions, will find a surprise in the fact that two of the first 
difficulties encountered by Mr, Gladstone’s administration are of 
that character. One of these grows out of his selection of two 
Roman Catholic peers to responsible positions under the new Gov- 
ernment, Lord Kenmare as Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, and 
Earl Ripon as Governor-General of India. The English Roman 
Catholics gave an almost solid support to the late ministry, but 
their services were not acknowledged by any appointments to high 
offices. Mr. Gladstone might well have ignored their claims had 
he chosen to do so, especially as none of them has a name for dis- 
tinguished ability in politics. Instead of that, he selects a distin- 
guished “ ’vert’”’ to fill a place of vast importance, although as lit- 
tle is known of his fitness for it as was known of that of his prede- 
cessor. Partly, this choice grew out of the bad tradition which now 
assigns the Governor-Generalship to peers. Unmindful of what 
untitled heroes like the Lawrences did for India, the Anglo-Indians 
are now snobbish enough to demand a peer, and to speak of the 
appointment of a commoner as an insult. 

The extreme Protestants, especially in Scotland, are decidedly 
opposed to these appointments, and it is believed that the recent 
defeats of three Liberal candidates were partly caused by them. 
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Mr. Gladstone, unfortunately, by his ill-advised pamphlets against 
the Roman Catholic Church, has furnished these objectors with a 
strong argumentum ad hominem. Indeed, it is impossible to recon- 
cile the appointments with the general tone of those pamphlets, or 
with such specific utterances as the following: “No one can be- 
come her [i. e., Rome’s] convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty in the hands 
of another.”” It is possible that the Premier will now hasten to 
disown IV. £. Gladstone, pamphietecr, as he has already disowned 
IV. £. Gladstone, clectionecr. Will he issue a note of explanation 
and apology to the Vatican, declaring that his apprehensions of evil 
from Ultramontanism “ were founded upon secondary evidence,” 
and “ would never have been uttered ” had all the facts been in his 
possession ? 

The other religious trouble comes from the other extreme. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, an avowed atheist and public lecturer against religion, 
having been refused the privilege of affirming, offers to take the 
oath of allegiance “on the faith of a Christian.” Mr. Bradlaugh 
forfeits by this offer any respect which might have been due to his 
scruples. Aman who proposes to enter public life with a lie in his 
mouth, by professing a formal belief in a creed which he regards 
as hostile to the interests of society, is beneath the contempt of 
Christians and atheists alike. It was not in this fashion that other 
proscribed classes found their way into Parliament. The Catholic 
who would not abjure Transubstantiation, the Jew who would not 
swear “on the faith of a Christian,” and the Quaker who would not 
swear at all, went back to their constituencies and were re-elected 
until the barrier was removed. Mr. Bradlaugh, however, knows 
that it would be of no use to go back to his constituency. Al-: 
though Northampton is the most radical of English boroughs, it 
was only the heat and fervor of a General Election, when the desire 
to defeat the ministry outweighed all other considerations, which 
made his election possible. Were he to present himself for re- 
election, the dissenting vote would be generally withheld, and pos- 
sibly his conservative rival would be returned. His one chance of 
a seat is to get it now; and in his eagerness he is showing as little 
regard for truthfulness, as he did for social purity in the Besant 
case. 
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Mr. WuiTte, our Minister to Berlin, having been himself a col- 
lege president, and a very successful one, is naturally somewhat 
nettled by the comments which appear in German papers in re- 
gard to the bogus diploma trade carried on by certain American 
“Colleges.” He does well to remind the Germans that it is not 
so long since respectable Universities, like Jena, carried ona 
trade equally disreputable, and helped to make “ German degrees”’ 
a standing joke in England, just as “Philadelphia degrees” are 
now throughout Europe. Nor was Germany the only scene of 
this traffic. The smaller Scotch Universities drove a thriving 
trade in doctorates a century ago, and perhaps at a still later 
date.* And how recent have been similar practices in St. An- 
drew’s, we learn from the accounts of the recent elections ? Of the 810 
votes cast by members of that University, 586 were cast by persons 
who had obtained a St. Andrew’s degree of M.D. “on paying fifty 
guineas and passing a formal examination,” without pursuing any 
course of study at the University. ‘For many years,” says a cor- 
respondent of Zhe Scotsman, “large numbers of medical men, 
chiefly licentiates of the London Apothecaries’ Society, and prac- 
ticing in English towns, were in the habit of resorting to St. An- 
drew’s for about three days, where, after some examination and 
payment of fees, they had a degree of M.D. conferred upon them, 
and returned to their respective places of abode When the 
Scottish Universities Act was passed, this proceeding of St. An- 
drew’s University was summarily abolished in all time coming, and 
the authorities thereof were only permitted to confer ten medical 
degrees in the course of each year.” 

Our diploma dealers seem to have some idea of the affinity of 
their practices to those of the Scotch Universities. We once saw 
a circular, issued by their agent in the Island of Jersey, which gave 


* Dean Ramsey tells of a Scotch Dominie who had saved a few pounds out of his 
Teinds, and journeyed to St, Andrews to get himself a Doctorate of Divinity on the 
usual terms. On his return he said to his man of all work, who had been with him, 
«« Now, John, you will remember to speak of me for the future as ‘the Doctor.’ If 
any body asks for me, you will say, ‘ The Doctor is in his study,’ or ¢ The Doctor has 
stepped out,’ or ‘The Doctor will be with you in a crack,’ as the case may be.” « In- 
deed, sir,” replied John, « that just depends on what ye do yersel.” «* Why, what do 
you mean, John ?”” “ Weel sir, when I found it was so cheap, I just got a Doctorate 
for mysel. So ye’ll mind, sir, to say ‘ Doctor, steek the duir,’ or ‘ Doctor, pit some 
coal on the fire,’ or ‘ Doctor, open the window,’ as the case may be.” 
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a splendid account of the “ University of Philadelphia.” The insti- 
tution, it appears, has not only a Medical Faculty, but Faculties of 
Arts, Law, and Theology! The names in the list of the last 
Faculty seem to have been copied from those of the University of 
Edinburgh a century ago—including Drs. Robertson, MacKnight, 
and others not less illustrious. 

It may be said that Scotland and Germany have put a stop to 
these abuses, while Pennsylvania has not. It is a much easier 
matter to do so abroadthanhere. It is one of the consequences of 
our want of a wealthy and leisurely class to take part in our legisla- 
tion, that the business has fallen in an undue degree into the hands of 
our lawyers, and that it too often aims rather at the sanction of legal 
ideas and superstitions than the welfare of the community. One re- 
sult of this is seen in the excessive protection given to the vested 
rights of corporations, and in provisions that they shall not be 
reached, as in Great Britain or Germany, by simple legislation, but 
through the machinery of courts of law. The Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the instance chiefly of our University, passed an act to get 
rid of the offending colleges, but the courts came to their rescue and 
declared the act unconstitutional. The only redress is to proceed 
by writ of guo warranto against these institutions, and have their 
charters declared forfeited by abuse of powers. But this might 
prove to be an endless business, for the number of charters which 
the “ University of Philadelphia” possesses is very considerable. 
The business of starting new medical colleges in this city, the cen- 
tre of medical education, was formerly much followed. Each new 
and ambitious group of doctors got a charter from the Legislature 
in the hope of doing again what Jefferson College had done; and 
the proprietors of “ The College of Philadelphia,” a/zas « The Med- 
ical University of Philadelphia,” a/zas a great many other things— 
finding a goodly number of these in a moribund condition, got 
possession of their assets by a small investment in their outstand- 
ing paper, and took their charters too. And every alias in their 
multiform title represents another law-suit, before they can be quite 
unearthed, and their trade ended. But even this difficulty should 
not prevent their prosecution. They are making the name of our city 
and our Commonwealth objects of public scorn to the civilized 
world, as the last resort of those who seek to evade the just laws 
by which quackery is forbidden to assume the dignity of science. 
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The proposal that the examinations for medical degrees should 
be held by a State Board, would not reach the difficulty. It would 
only avail to keep these mock graduates from practicing medicine 
in our own Commonwealth ; and it is exceedingly doubtful if it 
could be enforced upon colleges which did not give their assent 
to it. 


It Is no secret, we believe, that Mr. Evarts greatly desires to 
effect a final and permanent settlement of the Fisheries’ Dispute 
with Great Britain and her American colonies. We congratulate 
him on having got a good way towards that end, by helping to ob- 
literate the settlement made by the Treaty of Washington. What- 
ever arrangement may last and endure, that could not; and it 
is something to have wiped the slate clean of it. The recommen- 
dations which accompany the President’s recent message to Con- 
gress, we presume to be from Mr. Evarts’ pen. They reflect 
his solid, calm, Puritan severity. They sound like a cabinet 
order from Oliver Cromwell. And they are thoroughly just. 
The country has paid an excessive price for a privilege, from 
which her citizens are violently excluded. The exclusion is not 
based on anything in the known laws and regulations of the power 
with which we treated. It is based on laws enacted by a subordi- 
nate authority, with which we were not allowed totreat. Some of 
those laws were enacted since the Treaty, and evidently were in- 
tended to limit our enjoyment of the Treaty. None of them is en- 
forced against any nationality but our own. Under the Treaty of 
1762, the French fishermen have rights of fishery on part of the 
shores of Newfoundland. They exercise that right on any terms 
they please, and on any day of the week. No one interferes to en- 
force provincial laws against them. Our own fishermen found the 
provincials fishing in Fortune Bay on Sunday. They themselves 
should have abstained from doing so, but not from any regard for 
provincial law. They did not, and they were driven off by vio- 
lence. And when we make our complaint to the British Govern. 
ment, we are told that the thing for which we paid an enormous 
price under the Fisheries Award, is something which the British 
Government cannot deliver, and it does not mean to try. 

We were disappointed in Mr. Evarts when he paid the amount 
of thataward. He knew, as every one knew, that it was obtained 
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dishonestly, from a tribunal constituted dishonestly. He now says 
that the time has come to put an end to the whole arrangement, 
by repealing our consent to the Fisheries clauses of the Treaty of 
Washington, and by reimposing the duties on Fish and Fish Oils im- 
ported from the British colonies. There is in the proposal a hard- 
ship for Canada. Newfoundland is not a part of the Dominion, and 
the Ottawa Government has no control of her conduct. But it was 
Canada’s own choice to negotiate jointly with Newfoundland 
through the British Government, although under the Act of Con- 
federation she might have done otherwise. She must abide by the 
consequences of that choice. Yet she can undo these consequences 
as soon as she pleases. She can ask fora restoration of the rela- 
tions now to be repealed, on the ground that she has discharged 
in good faith all the obligations imposed by the Treaty. And when 
she does so, not through Downing Street but directly, there will be 
an opportunity for Mr. Evarts to settle not only the Fisheries 
Question, but the whole question of our relation to the Dominion 
of Canada upon a basis of lasting peace and harmony. 

Our own fishermen will lose little or nothing by the repeal of 
the Treaty, and their losses will be more than made up by the res- 
toration of the duty on fish and oil imported from the British colo- 
nies. The chief piece of Tariff legislation of this session will 
be the restoration of a protective duty at the suggestion of a Free 
Trade Secretary of State, and with the support or acquiescence of 
the Free Trade newspapers. 


Now THAT three Democratic leaders in the Senate have refused 
to follow Mr. Hill’s lead in regard to reopening Senator Kellogg’s 
case and declaring his competitor elected, it becomes evident that 
that injustice is not to be done, even though the Democrats will 
thereby lose their control of the Senate. Equally creditable to the 
Democratic majority has been the refusal to give ex-Governor Cur- 
tin the seat to which Mr. Yocum was elected, or to create a Dem- 
ocratic majority in the representation of Indiana or Minnesota by 
unjust decisions of election claims. Whether by growth in grace, 
or by growth in prudence, the Democrats of this Congress have 
been acting more fairly in these cases than did the House of the 
last Congress. There has not been on its records a single scandal 
such as that of giving a Cincinnati seat toa member who had never 
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been elected. It is a distinct and let us hope a permanent gain 
that the party has learnt that honesty is the best policy, and that 
nothing else will go down with the American people. That maxim 
does not represent a very high moral standard ; Archbishop Whate- 
ley says it is one upon which no honest man ever acted. But it 
represents the incipiency of a moral standard, and it is an advance 
upon the maxims which have controlled too often the conduct of 
all our political parties. 

The temptation to meddle with the Indiana and Minnesota dele- 
gations must have been very strong, for, as they now stand, the 
Republicans have a majority of the State delegations, and they will 
elect the next President if there be no choice by the people. And 
it is far from improbable that there will be no such choice. The 
rise of a third party, strong enough to control the suffrage of sev- 
eral States, has been foreshadowed for a long time; and a false 
step at Chicago, together with the now all but certain nomination 
of Mr. Tilden at Cincinnati, will certainly lead to it. 


Tue Democratic proposal for a law to regulate the ascertain- 
ment of a Presidential election, offered by Senator Morgan, is every- 
thing that such a proposal ought not to be. It is, in the first place, 
a joint resolution and not a law. It is, furthermore, an arrangement 
which will offer every facility for unjust dealing on the part of Con- 
gress, and no security for such a decision of disputed points, as will 
satisfy the people that justice has been done. It proposes that the 
two Houses, acting separately, shall have power to serve as a re- 
turning board, and to do as they please with the votes which are 
laid before them by the President of the Senate. 

The authors of this Bill overlook a little constitutional difficulty 
which stands in their way. It is the opinion of many of our jurists 
—perhaps it is the opinion of the Supreme Court—that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate has the exclusive power to determine which are 
the regular returns to be counted in ascertaining the result, and 
that the House are present only as spectators. In that view, no 
orders from Congress, whether in the form of a statute or in that 
of a joint-resolution, can deprive him of his power to do so. It is 
a point which probably would never be raised, so long as the mat- 
ter is otherwise equitably adjusted. But in case there was evidence 
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of a purpose to declare a result which did not represent the returns, 
it is far from impossible that Mr. Wheeler may assert what seems 
to be his right under the letter of the Constitution. 

An equitable adjustment was furnished by the Senate bill to 
have a decision upon all disputed elections from the legal tribunals 
of the States as regards which disputes may arise. That arrange- 
would furnish the most impartial tribunal possible, while it exactly 
coincides with the Democratic theory of the dignity of the States, 
and might have been regarded as a gain for that theory. Are we 
to assume that no constitutional theory is to be allowed to stand 
in the way of a partisan success ? 

Common prudence is as much set at defiance by this measure as 
is political principle. The Democrats are putting by it a most 
dangerous weapon into the hands of their enemies. Not only are 
they giving their sanction to the principle of centralization in a 
most important connection, but they are enabling that party to set 
aside, if it pleases, the choice of the people in coming elections. 
Whether they may like or dislike the prospect, there is every 
likelihood that the coming census and its successors will give an 
accession of political strength to the States in which a strongly 
national feeling predominates, and will increase the number of 
those States, and thus the Republican strength in the Senate as 
well as the House. However the election of 1880 may go, that 
of 1884 will in every human probability come before a Republican 
Congress for adjudication. What the complications of the politi- 
cal situation will be by that time, no one but the seventh son of a 
seventh son can foretell. But it will be the height of folly for the 
Democrats of the present House and Senate to have put it into the 
power of their rivals to override a popular decision, if that should 
prove unfavorable to those rivals. 

Exactly what our Democratic friends have in mind as regards 
the next election, no one but themselves can say. Their wild 
charges of intimidation against some Northern States seem to 
point to an opening for the exclusion of the votes of those States 
upon very slight grounds indeed. And it is rumored that the 
mock Legislature of Maine will be resurrected in the hope of setting 
aside the genuine suffrages of the people of that State. It may 
be that we are altogether unjust in referring to these. But as the 
Democrats reject a method of adjustment which would compel 
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them to deal fairly, in favor of one by which they may be as unjust 
as they please to be, they authorize and compel suspicion. 


THE minority of the Ways and Means Committee have done 
well to present a minority report, opposing the passage of the 
Tucker Tariff Bill, and pointing out the more excellent way of Sen- 
ator Eaton’s Tariff Commission Bill. As the votes in the House 
clearly show that no Tariff legislation will be passed this session, 
the minority cannot have been actuated by any fear of that meas- 
ure. But they did well to embrace the opportunity to urge the 
Eaton Bill on the attention of the House, and to put themselves on 
the record as resisting the “ piecemeal” plan of destroying the Tar- 
iff. Their report has a further significance. The defeat of the Eaton 
Bill was predicted on the ground that it would excite a general and 
decided jealousy in the Committee of Ways and Means, as trench- 
ing upon the cherished privileges of that body. But the support 
thus voluntarily extended to the Eaton Bill by the large and weighty 
minority of that Committee, goes a great way to lay these appre- 
hensions at rest. 

The Eaton Bill has received very solid support from Mr. Chit- 
tenden, of New York, in a speech which he thought was an argu- 
ment for the immediate and partial revision of the Tariff. Mr. Chit- 
tenden is an importer. He confesses that he is continually finding 
new faults in the existing Tariff, as his business brings him into con- 
tact with it. From this it isan easy inference that neither Mr. 
Chittenden nor any one else knows what are the faults of the Tar- 
iff, nor whether the removal of one anomaly might not produce or 
intensify the injustice of a dozen others. And if so, then nothing 
but a survey of the whole field will suffice as a preliminary to any 
revision. 

The Free-Traders are more anxious to secure sweeping 
changes in a few of its provisions, in order to use these asa fulcrum 
for the equal alteration of all the rest. They are aware that thisis 
the worst possible method of amending the Tariff, and they favor 
it because it is so—because it will lead to the greatest number of 
unforeseen consequences. Theycharge the Committee of Waysand 
Means with uncandid dealing, while their own policy of piecemeal 
legislation is a thoroughly uncandid piece of procedure. They 
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are using and exaggerating the complaints against a few duties, in 
order to break down the whole system, and yet they dare not at- 
tack the whole. People who demand sucha knightly sense of honor 
in their antagonists, should begin by showing knightly courage and 
truthfulness in their own conduct. 


Now THAT that the time for census-taking approaches, it be- 
comes a matter of conjecture as to what the entire population of 
the country will be found to be. Some place the estimate at fifty mil- 
lions ; others at forty-six or forty-seven. As there is no fixed ratio of 
increase—as everything depends upon the amount of immigration 
and the greater or less operation of the various checks to popula- 
tion, it is difficult to predict anything about the grand total. Tak- 
ing the censuses of 1840, 1850, and 1860 as a basis, it was asserted 
in 1870 that our population grows at the rate of something over 
thirty-five per cent. each decade, and that the total would be 
found to be over forty-three and a half millions in that year. But 
it fell five millions short of this, and the actual rate of increase was 
found to be something over twenty-two and three-quarters per 
cent. The same rate of increase in the ten years now closing would 
give us over forty-seven millions in 1880, while the large rate of 
increase we had in the decades 1845-50, and 1850-60, would give 
us fifty-two millions. 

More interesting, however, than the mere growth of our popu- 
lation will be its new distribution. The great centre, which was in 
Southern Ohio in 1870, will be still farther West in 1880, although 
the rapid growth of city population in the East will somewhat re- 
tard its movement. But it is moving northward as well as west- 
ward. Even apart from the Negro Exodus, the South is losing 
rather than gaining. Southern policy does not induce emigration. 
Many who went thither after the War, with no desire to play any 
part in politics, have found that they were on “a fool's errand,” 
and have returned. The great current of European immigration, 
except in Texas, has hardly touched the South. And the most 
enterprising of her own people have escaped from her sluggish and 
torpid society to find more congenial fields in the North and 
West. The new deal of political power which will follow the cen- 
sus will transfer representatives from that section to the north-west. 
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Never again will the “ Solid South,” with the aid of one or two 
northern States, be strong enough to elect a President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

In the far West, Dacotah will make such an exhibit of her pop- 
ulation as will entitle her to knock at the door of the Union for ad- 
mission as a State. She need not do so as long as the Democrats 
have a majority in Congress, although she has more people than 
either Florida or Delaware. For, like all the newly admitted 
States, and nearly all the Territories, her people are Republicans. 
It is by the emigration to the far West that the Republican party 
has been weakened in some of the older States, notably in Massa- 
chusetts; and the faster the new States come in the better for that 
party. The day is not so distant when the Constitution can be 
amended without consulting the South. 


In THE East there is a local agitation for the division of New 
York into two States, all below the Northern boundary of West 
Chester County being cut off. We think this would be a very wise 
measure. Neither the geographical conformation nor the social ele- 
ments of the State make it desirable to perpetuate its unity, while 
the political antagonism of city and country are such as to make 
every election a general calamity to either one party or the other. 
The bitterness of partisan politics would be very greatly dimin- 
ished by the certainty that the vote of each of the new States 
would be secure to one of the existing parties, while the increase 
of representation in the United States Senate would be an impor- 
tant gain to the least represented of American populations. It is 
hard to say how much strength there is in the new movement. 
New Yorkers are apt to fuss for a week over a new idea and then 
give it up. But the logic of facts is on its side, and it cannot be 
put off forever. 

It may be objected that one such division will lead to others; 
and of this we have no doubt. Philadelphia and the adjacent 
counties of Pennsylvania should form a State by themselves; and 
if we could induce our neighbor States to give us Camden County 
and Wilmington, we should be a still more complete and homo- 
geneous body. As it is, the western boundary of Chester County 
divides two sections which have ‘no political or social affinities. 
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The permanent exclusion of Philadelphians from the United States 
Senate, the continued mismanagement of our affairs at Harrisburg, 
the refusal to concede us equal representation in the State Legis- 
lature, all express the distrust and dislike felt by the Common- 
wealth towards its nominal Metropolis. It is not, as in New York, 
a matter of national politics that divides us. On that point the State 
and the City are agreed,—a fact which makes the antagonism all 
the more remarkable. It is a repugnance which dates back to the 
last century, and has outlived all changes of party, and all fluctu- 
ations of opinion. 


WE were somewhat skeptical on being told, last December, that 
the current “ boom ”’ in business was an artificial and unsubstantial 
affair, got up by the Railroad Kings, who gave great orders for 
rails and other materials, in order to advance prices generally and 
to sell their load of stocks during the revival of confidence. But 
the events of the past month seem to confirm the interpretation of 
the situation. The fire at which we have been warming ourselves, 
has been a blaze of straw and carpenters’ chips, instead of solid and 
lasting anthracite. Prices have fallen in every principal line of pro- 
duction, after touching rates which enabled and even forced large 
importations, and which thus deluged the country with foreign iron, 
steel, woolens, and cottons. We have been having a mild panic as 
the reaction from over-confidence and speculative transactions. 
Our house of cards has fallen as rapidly as it was built, and the 
work of a real and solid revival of business has to be begun afresh. 
Fortunately we are so situated that we cannot but look for better 
times ahead, though they may not come, as we expected them, by 
lightning express. 


Tur completion of the improvements on the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals is likely to have an important bearing on the fu- 
ture of Trans-Atlantic commerce. It will transfer a large amount 
of the grain trade with Europe from New York to Montreal, and 
will give Canada certain facilities of access to the markets of Eu- 
rope which she has not enjoyed. It is from the opening of the 
Erie canal that the pre-eminence of New York among American 
cities begins; and thus far she has had no rival, because she has 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of water connection with the West. 
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Her sense of the importance of the grain trade to the port has 
been shown in the careful comparative statistics published from 
time to time by her newspapers, and the jealousy with which they 
have watched the growing trade of Baltimore and Philadelphia ; 
nor is it less clearly shown in the efforts to discount the impor- 
tance of the Canadian canals, which are now opening to the com- 
merce of Europe a shorter way of access to the Great West. 

We do not believe that New York is about to experience any 
sudden blow to its prosperity ; but neither do we believe that it is 
destined to continue the first in population of American cities. The 
importance of Europe to America will decline as the decades pass, 
and the importance of America to herself will increase. It is this 
latter idea which our own city represents. As the first of manu- 
facturing communities, with a capacity for indefinite expansion in 
all directions, it will become more and more the centre of almost 
every kind of supply which the Continent may demand. And the 
day is not distant when purchasers will cease to throng New York 
to buy Philadelphia wares at prices increased by the cost of trans- 
portation thither. 

But there are several changes needed to make such a growth 
possible. The first is rapid transit. If we are to have here a city 
of modern vastness—an American London, filling up the whole 
county—it must be by making the city easy of access and transit 
in every direction. Whether this be done by underground rail- 
roads, like those of London, or elevated railroads, like those ot 
New York, it must be done in some sort. 

The second thing is the diffusion of a knowledge of the arts of 
design among our whole people through the public schools. The 
city which is to hold the front place among manufacturing cities, 
is the one which will initiate her people into the mysteries of form 
and color, and will place her products first in point of artistic 
grace. The new age of manufactures is upon us. That represented 
by willow pattern china, rosette carpets, and zoological hearth- 
rugs, has passed away. There is opening on us an age of love for 
the beautiful ; and the artist is becoming a power in the competi- 
tions of the market. To this fact our manufacturers are hardly yet 
alive. If they were, they would require a very different course of 
study from that enacted for our public schools. 
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THE powerlessness of States, as such, to deal with the regulation 
of railroad traffic, is seen by the results of the well meant attempt 
in New York. Of the bills reported by what is called the Hepburn 
Committee, that which provided for a Commission for the over- 
sight of railroads was defeated on the ground that Governor Cor- 
nell would be certain to appoint on the Commission politicians of a 
low order, and would thus make it ridiculous and therefore power- 
less for any good purpose. The record of Mr. Cornell’s adminis- 
tration forbids us to regard this as an unjust aspersion. He has 
been unsatisfactory as a governor to a degree which must efface 
the memory of the doubtful measures by which he was expelled 
from the service of the National Government. 

The Bill to prevent discrimination in freight charges will prob- 
ably pass, but it has been shorn of its most valuable features. The 
important principle that local freights shall be at the same rates as 
through freights with reasonable allowance for the trouble of load- 
ing and unloading, has been abandoned. Jlad it been retained, 
then the whole local business of the New York Central Railroad, 
running through Albany to Buffalo, must have been transacted on 
such terms as are fixed by competition with the rival roads outside the 
State ; or else the Central must have abandoned its hope of a share 
in the Western grain trade, in order to make its local business re- 
munerative. Here we have a problem, of which there can be only 
a national solution. As the Constitution stands, a United States 
Railroad Law would affect only those railroads which cross State 
lines. But there are two ways of reaching a uniform system in the 
matter. The first would be preconcerted action by the Central 
and the State Governments, in the adoption of a law prepared by 
competent experts for the control of all the railroads. In the ex- 
isting state of public opinion, such an arrangement would be quite 
possible. Even the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad have ad- 
mitted the necessity for some such action. It is as much required 
to protect the owners of the railroads from the wasteful excesses of 
competition, as to protect the public from excessive local charges. 
Failing this, it will be necessary to amend the U. S. Constitution by 
giving the nation the power to regulate all the railroads of the 
country. We believe it would have received this authority, had 
railroads existed at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
But its authors were no prophets. They foresaw neither Whitney’s 
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Cotton Gin, nor Pitt’s Income Tax, nor Morse’s Telegraph, nor 
Stephenson’s Locomotive. And it is not loyalty to their memories 
and their work to leave the document as they made it, not as they 
would have made it. 


Tue struggle over the proposal to give Market street to an ele- 
vated railroad company seems to be resolving itself into a series of 
technical legal questions, which have nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. But in the long run, the matter will be settled on its merits. 
If this company have not the legal powers necessary, some other 
will obtain them. If the city be not competent fo agree to their 
requests, it will be given the needed power. And therefore the 


merit of the plan is the only thing worth discussing, outside of a 
court of law. 


Our chief reason for supporting the proposal to erect elevated 
railroads in Philadelphia, is our desire to preserve the character of 
the city as a place of homes and not of tenement houses. The 
rapid growth of business in the old city has already deprived the 
Delaware front of its proper Philadelphian character, as any one 
may see by taking a Sunday walk through the regions between 
Third street and the river, either north of Arch or south of Spruce. 
The lady visitors in the Ward Associations find our poor packed as 
tightly in some parts of the old city, as in any New York tenement 
house, and paying rents which are frightfully high in relation to 
the accommodations they receive. Before the end of the century 
the old city will be almost abandoned to places of business, and its 
present accommodations for the homes of porters, stevedores and 
the like, will be swept away. At the same time, the growth ot 
our foreign commerce will cause a great increase of this class, and 
their packing into tenement houses, which has already begun, will 
go forward as rapidly as in New York, unless they are given better 
facilities for obtaining homes in more remote parts of the city. 

On the other hand, the city has now nearly reached the limits 
of its possible expansion under the street car system. West Phila- 
delphia has grown with great rapidity under that system, but the 
companies have not been remunerated for crossing the river. They 
will not cross the deep, malarious hollow which now limits the 
growth of the city to the west; and only rapid transit will open to 
settlement the high and healthy ground between that hollow ard 
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the county line. With rapid transit, there need be no limit to the 
growth of the city. Without it, we have reached our limit, and 
can only find room by squeezing. 

The friends of the new road do not urge it as an addition to the 
exterior beauty of our city. They are of the mind that a city as 
plain as ours, and as little given to the cultivation of the beautiful, 
can afford the erection even of elevated roads. It is indeed grati- 
fying to find what devoted worshippers of the zsthetic our people 
have become, as their tastes are now reflected in the daily papers. 
We could hardly have believed it, especially as we were recently 
obliged to ride across Philadelphia almost from its South-eastern 
to its North-western extremity. Our whole impression, as gathered 
in that ride, was not exactly that of an American Florence; and 
we should have inferred that the people of this monotonous, weari- 
some, sprawling city were about the last in the world to postpone 
solid comfort to the lust of the eye and the pride of life. But it 
seems we were mistaken—one more proof that it is possible to live 
a long time among people and know very little about their char- 
acter and preferences. Henry Holbeach somewhere observes that 
a servant girl, who will stand for an hour in the sun chatting with 
a comrade, must have a silk parasol to protect her complexion 
when she goes out to walk on Sunday. He finds something pa- 
thetic as well as laughable in the fact, as it implies a reference to 
the girl’s ideal self, to which she pays the compliment of endowing 
it with a sensibility not discovered in the reality. And something 
of that pathos is in Philadelphia’s objection todisfiguring herself by 
permitting the erection of elevated railroads. The ideal Philadel- 
phia, it is felt, should be a beautiful place, to which all such struc- 
tures would be a defacement and a blot. But who would have ex- 
pected such devotion to the ideal in this latitude? 

The other chief objection is the inconvenience of those who live 
along the route of the new road. The erection of such roads will 
have two effects: They will turn the streets along which run into 
purely business streets, and they will add to the value of property 
along those streets. This has already been the effect in New 
York, where the rents on Sixth Avenue have been raised by the 
erection of the West Side road. It is true that the roads have in- 
flicted injury, and should pay compensation, in those cases where 
they have turned sharp corners. It is true that they have been 
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much more annoying than they need have been, through failure to 
use any devices to deaden the sound, as might be done cheaply. 
But the numbers who frequent that Avenue in the way to and 
from the stations of the road are so great that it has become a 
street of great importance. The question for us is simply : Can we 
afford to devote a few streets exclusively to business purposes, for 
the convenience of the whole city? With the ordinary business 
uses of the street, the new railroad need not and does not interfere. 
And yet we find its erection on Front Street objected to on the 
ground “ that it will occupy the whole middle of the street.” It 
will occupy the air, twenty feet above the middle of the street, and 
will leave the street as free for drays, carriages, and wagons as it 
isnow. Perhaps it would be wise for the new company to change 
its route and purchase the right of way across the city, as the rail- 
road companies which enter London have done. The money thus 
expended has been more than made up to those companies by the 
income from the vaulted stores they have constructed under the 
road. And it isa real grievance to the city that the proposed 
route will carry the road past the new Public Buildings. 

There is one class of objection which has great force with many 
objectors, while it is rarely or never uttered in words. It is: “It 
will depreciate my shares in the Street Railroad.” To the 
clamor of this class of persons is due much of the noise of objec- 
tion which now pervades the city. They have shown themselves 
powerful enough to enable the street railroads to rob our citizens 
by exacting illegal fares, and by refusing to comply with the terms 
of their own charters as regards the repairs of the streets and the 
disposal of their surplus earnings. Will their influence be suf 


ficient to put a period to the growth of the city, by defeating rapid 
transit ? 


THE city of Philadelphia is said, by its police authorities, to con- 
tain twenty-three hundred professional beggars, of whom a portion 
are in the House of Correction, but the great majority are at large 
on the streets. The law provides for their arrest, either on com- 
plaint or on view of the police ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the law would be enforced if it were of any use to arrest them. 
It is provided that able-bodied beggars shall be sent to the House 
of Correction, and the others to the Alms House. In point of fact, 
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it is impossible to secure their detention in either of these institu- 
tions. The city created and supports the two houses in order to 
be rid of such characters, but to very little purpose as yet. 

The managers of the House of Correction are vested with the 
power to dismiss any person from custody, at their discretion. This 
power they delegate to a Committee, which makes large use of it. The 
Superintendent of the Ninth Ward Relief Association secured the 
arrest and commitment of an able-bodied beggar, who, by way of 
defiance, began to beg in front of the Relief Association’s office. 
The next day the fellow resumed his trade on exactly the same 
spot. The Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children had a woman 
committed for her very heartless treatment of her own children. 
Her husband boasted that he had political influence enough to se- 
cure her release. In three days she was out. Even where the 
Mayor has issued a special detainer, as he did in this last case, it is 
of no use. They get out as easily as if he had taken no such trouble. 
It is alleged that whenever a man is found competent for any kind of 
skilled labor, he is likely to be detained ; but in other cases he will 
be dismissed to live off the public, or by his wits. There is mani- 
festly a screw loose in the management of the House of Correction, 
and the sooner its managers are deprived of their power to undo 
the work of the committing magistrates, the better it will be for 
the city. 

The Board of Guardians of the Poor used to contain men like 
Dr. Isaac Ray and John M. Maris, upon whom the whole city could 
depend for a responsible administration of its affairs, and for in- 
formation as to its condition. Of recent years, however, a different 
and much less responsible class of men have been chosen by Coun- 
cils. There is not on the present Board, from Mr. Chambers down 
to the last appointee, a single man who should have received the 
appointment. There is not a man of them who has at heart the 
great social interests involved in the management of poverty and 
pauperism. There is not one of them who is known to the com- 
munity at large as a man of public spirit and a vigorous sense of 
public duty. They are men who would never have touched this 
question, had not the business come to them in the way of a politi- 
cal appointment. One of them is a traveling salesman for a large 
dry goods house; another is a railway contractor, and, like the 
first, is rarely in the city to attend to any duties. Others are clerks, 
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small politicians, and the like. And it is one of the first duties of 
the people and the newspapers of the city to demand that the Board 
shall be composed of those who have taken a share in the manage- 
ment of the charities of the city—men who havea heart anda 
stake in this great question. 

The management of the place may be good, or it may be bad, 
so far as mere honesty goes; but no onecantell. Eventhe Mayor 
could not discover its character if he wishedto know. Neither this 
nor any other department of our excellently organized municipal 
system is in any sense responsible to him, or bound to give him any 
information. The Grand Jury, indeed, are entrusted with an over- 
sight of the Alms House and similar institutions, an arrangement 
which enables the managers to escape any real investigation or re- 
sponsibility. All that the police authorities know is, that they can- 
not get paupers taken care of in the Alms House. Itis hard toget 
them in; easy for them to get out. Sometimes an insane person 
has to be kept for a week ora fortnight at the station house, before 
the Hospital is open to him; and the city has to provide food, as 
well as lodging, for a great number of helpless waifs in its station 
houses. The only excuse for this is in the insufficiency of the ac- 
commodations and appropriations—a plea which has no validity, 
since the Guardians are as much bound to take charge of every pau- 
per, as the prisons and penitentiaries are to take charge of every 
criminal. And in the absence of any knowledge as to the admin- 
istration of the Alms House, no one feels free to propose that more 
funds shall be placed at the Board’s disposal. 

The time to put a stop to this loose sort of loose management has 
come. The social questions which are connected with our public in- 
stitutions of this class, are receiving such attention as they never did 
before. There isa science of charity, and a science of correction, just 
as really as there is a science of engineering. To hand over the 
Alms House and the House of Correction to those who are ignor- 
ant of the first rudiments of such science, must be more mischiev- 
ous than it would be to have our bridges built by men who know 
nothing of the strength of materials and the other elements of en- 
gineering science. 


THE two branches of the Society of Friends, at their recent meet- 
ings in this city, took steps forward in their action upon two points 
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of social morality. The Orthodox Friends agreed to establish an 
inquiry as to whether any member of the subordinate Meetings 
indulged in the use of intoxicating drinks. The Society has been 
moving to this point slowly but steadily. Last century it was in 
the queries whether farmers saw that their laborers were properly 
supplied with such drinks at harvest time. Early in this century, 
before the division of 1829, ground was already taken against al- 
lowing members to engage in the manufacture of such drinks, al- 
though the queries elicited the fact that a good number of Friends 
were proprietors of stills. The pressure of the queries, however, 
has banished this practice, as well as the excessive use of liquors, 
and it is now to be extended to their very use. We are not able 
to see the wisdom of this course. We think it an instance of the 
extent to which church bodies are liable to be led by tem- 
porary drifts of opinion into extremes of interference with personal 
liberty. Such drifts we should especially suspect and fear ina 
body so much governed by the inward impressions of right, con- 
veyed to the minds of a limited number of good people, and not 
controlled by an external code or authority. 

The other branch publishes an exhortation to its members to 
patronize the small stores rather than the large establishments 
which are springing up, even though the price of the goods they 
sell should be found somewhat higher. There is a good and kind 
purpose behind their exhortation, but we are far from being con- 
vinced of its wisdom. It is one which the poorer members of the 
Society could not afford to follow, and if followed by the richer, it 
would amount to giving in concealed alms the difference between 
the two scales of prices. If the small capitalists are to be saved 
from absorption by the large establishments, it will be by their 
combining to create such establishments on a basis of co-operation. 
Instead of thirty small stores, each reduplicating the other with a 
small and unsatisfactory stock of dry goods, trimmings, or fur- 
nishing goods, there might be one large establishment, owned and 
managed by the same proprietors, each of whom should offer to 
the publica first class assortment in some one line. It is toward 
this arrangement that retail business is moving ; and the move- 
ment is not to be retarded by religious bodies exhorting their ad- 
herents to aid in resisting it. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR ON GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


TuE lectures of Bayard Taylor on German Literature, delivered 
to the students of Cornell University, and published after the au- 
thor’s death, from his manuscript, will be read with pleasure and 
profit by all interested in the subject. It is understood, that Mr. 
Taylor had intended not merely to revise but to reconstruct his lec- 
tures for publication ina more elaborate form; but death stayed 
his hand, and the editor, Mr. George H. Boker, very naturally felt 
reluctant to assume a task, the propriety of which might be open - 
to doubt. So, then, these lectures come to us in all the freshness 
of their viva voce delivery ; and we are, in fairness bound, to consti- 
tute ourselves hearers rather than readers. This implies, as Mr. 
Boker remarks, that we should keep in mind the object for which 
they were delivered, which was “ rather to introduce, to interest and 
to invite the student to a further pursuit of the subject for himself, 
than to provide him with accurate and thorough knowledge of a 
field so wide as that of the literature of the most cultivated nation 
of Europe.” 

Though entering upon a field that his versatile pen, barring the 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, had not previously touched, Mr. 
Taylor brought to his task advantages rarely equaled. His poeti- 
cal genius gave him the master-key to the utterances of kindred 
spirits; his experience and skill of description came into play where 
unwieldy masses of facts had to be broken into perspective groups ; 
his familiarity with the whole range of English literature suggested 
helpful comparisons, and the graces of his lucid style are admirably 
adapted to his subject. 

That the extensive material which offered itself for considera- 
tion, the literature from the time of Ulfila to a comparatively re- 
cent period, could not be digested within the brief limits of twelve 
lectures, is obvious enough. What Mr. Taylor did under the cir- 
cumstances appears to have been the wisest; he selected for his 
comment the most important epochs, and, within these, only writers 
of a representative character. Thus the landmarks of literature are 
brought out in distinct relief, while an attempt at greater complete- 


*STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE, by Bayard Taylor, with an Introduction by 
George H, Boker: New York, 1879. 
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ness would have overweighted the lectures and wearied the audi- 
ence. Had the author lived to publish his work, there is little 
doubt but that he would have filled up some gaps, such as the 
omission of the Romantic School of Poets and of men like Biirger, 
Voss, and others of equal merit. The literature of the present 
century might have furnished material for another series as attrac- 
tive as the present one. 

The first four lectures (one-third of the whole series) are devoted 
to the Medieval German, and here the author, treading on ground 
which to most of his hearers must have been a ¢erra incognita,* 
was put to his best, to infuse into his subject vital breath and in- 
terest. In this he has succeeded remarkably well. The strange 
world of chivalry, with its heroism, love and minstrelsy, is pictured 
with a few well drawn strokes; and his eloquent sketch of the famous 
poets, among whom Walter von der Vogelweide, Welfram von 
Eschenbach, and Gottfried of Strasburg deservedly take the lead, is 
interspersed with specimens of their verses, together with Taylor’s 
melodious translations, sufficient to impress the hearer with a sense 
of the beauty and fragrance of German minstrel poetry. 

While discussing the early changes of language, Mr. Taylor ap- 
pears to assume that Old High German is the offspring of the 
Gothic. The connection of these two Teutonic idioms cannot be 
conceived, however, as one of direct descent. They owe their ori- 
gin to a common ancestor of a remoter age, which must forever re- 
main a missing link. 

The fourth lecture treats of the famous Nibelungenlied, the 
great national epic, which in its elements, character and tone so 
totally differs from the smooth and somewhat artificial narratives 
of the courtly poets. What a strange history the unique epic has 
had! In its oldest form it probably consisted of a series of alliter- 





* The Ancient German appears to have remained a quite unknown land, even in 
some learned circles. It was taken for bad Latin in an article on the Book Rarities 
at Washington, contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra, in 1874, After exemplifying the 
gradual decline of Latin by a number of extracts, the author feels sure he has reached 
the bottom of the ladder by the closing presentation and remarks : ‘‘ But the last speci- 
men we shall give, from an unknown locality and antiquity, presents the final and un- 
surpassable corruption of the speech of Cicero. It is termed, Abrenuntiatio diaboli.” 
Thereupon he quotes the renunciating formula of an Ancient German catechism, which 


may be found in almost all text-books on German Literature as a specimen of Old 
Saxon, 
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ative poems of powerful stroke, resembling the Hi/debrandslied or 
or the Sigurdrifu mal of the Edda. Who remodeled it to suit the 
language and taste of later ages, who interpolated into its old pagan 
texture a few threads of Christianity, who, fora second or third 
time, undertook to popularize it, we do not know. The various 
manuscript copies of the Nibelungenlied differ considerably from 
each other, and their number goes to show that it was well appre- 
ciated at its time. For some not clearly understood reason it then 
fell into disfavor, soon followed by oblivion. When the newly in- 
vented art of printing began to multiply works, commended either 
by their intrinsic worth or by popular demand, the great epics of 
Wolfram, Parcival and Titurel, shared this privilege at an early 
date (A.D., 1474); but the Mibelungenilied had to wait nearly three 
hundred years longer, ere a partial edition of it was brought out 
by the press, and more than three hundred years before the first 
complete edition was printed (A.D., 1782.) This formed the first vol- 
ume of C. H. Myller’s collection of poems of the 12th, 13th, and.14th 
centuries. And what a welcome it then got from old Frederick the 
Second, the enlightened King of Prussia, to whom the enthusiastic 
Myller had ventured to send a copy. The gruff old hero thus 
snubbed the editor and all medieval poetry : “ You judge much too 
favorably of those poems of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, 
which you have published and deem fit to enrich the German lan- 
guage. In my opinion they are not worth a charge of powder 
(nicht einen schuss pulvers werth) and did not deserve to be raked 
up from the dust of things forgotten. In my library, at least, I 
shall not tolerate such poor stuff, but shall throw it out. The copy 
sent tome may await its fate in the large library. Not much de- 
mand for it is expected. Your otherwise gracious King, Frederick. 
Potsdam, 22d February, 1784.” Savage as this cut direct from 
the King sounded, it was really less galling than the cold shoulder 
the learned gave to the precious relic. But our century has made 
amends. Numerous editions, critical, explanatory, and popular, 
have followed each other in quick succession ; collations of manu- 
scripts, theories on the origin and the oldest form of the poem, 
disquisitions on its connection with history and mythology, trea- 
tises on its language, etc., attest the zeal of scholars; nay the grow- 
ing admiration of the poem did not stop short of ranking it with, 
Homer’s immortal epics. Mr. Taylor, while recognizing and warm- 
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ly appreciating the merits, grandeur and importance of the Nz 
belungenlied, deprecates such ill-judged comparisons. Two pas- 
sages of his lecture will sufficiently define his position: “Un- 
noticed in the records of the ages; ignored, perhaps contemptu- 
ously disparaged by the minstrelsy of the courts; kept alive only 
through the inherited fondness of the masses for their old tradi- 
tions, it has been almost miraculously preserved to us, to be now 
appreciated as the only strong, original creation of the youth of 
the German race.” On the other hand he remarks: “ But when 
the enthusiastic German scholar calls it a Gothic Iliad, he uses an 
epithet which only confuses our ideas. It has neither the unity 
nor the nobility of style which we find in Homer.” With this 
we can well agree. But the comparison that follows, of the one 
with a Druid circle of granite boulders, and of the other witha 
Grecian temple on a sunny headland, is, in our opinion, a flight of 
fancy that distorts the true relations as much as the censured par- 
allel. 

What is said of the metrical character of the Nibelungenlied, 
“its fine irregularity of movement,” would be proper enough if 
the lines of the poem were to be scanned by the standard of 
modern verse. But no prosodical feet, iambic or other, enter into 
the old Germanic system of versification, which recognizes only 
a certain number of verse accents (arsis), while the number 
of unaccented sylables (chests), was variable. This system, long 
ago abandoned and replaced by one founded on the regular repe- 
tition of prosodical feet, has occasionally been resumed, not with- 
out fine effect, by poets gifted with a delicate appreciation of rhythm. 
Instances of this free treatment of the ‘esis may be found in 
the lyric portions of Goethe’s Pandora, in Heine’s North Sea 
Songs, and in W. Jordan’s Siegfried. It is strange that Coleridge, 
who likewise adopted this method in his Christabel, was not aware 
of its existence and exclusive use in the Ancient German, and also 
in the alliterative Anglo-Saxon poetry. “The metre of Christa- 
bel,” he says, “is not, properly speaking, irregular, though it may 
seem so from being founded on a new principle, namely that of 
counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.” 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries produced no poets of 
high order, while in the great pulpit orators, Eckart, Tauler, Su- 
so, and Geiler, we discern the dawn of German prose. These, 
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however, were not within the scope of Mr. Taylor’s lectures, and 
so the transition period is represented only by the epic fable of 
Reinecke Fuchs, the Folk’s Songs, and the much ridiculed Meister- 
gesang. The latter Mr. Taylor considers, in accordance with the 
view that formerly was generally held, as a new element that su- 
perseded the minnegesang of the preceding period. “ What is 
called Meistergesang,” he says, “ was the successor of the AZinne- 
gesang, and there is some reason for conjecturing that Frauenlob, 
the last, and to my thinking, the poorest of the minnesingers, 
was one of the masters of the trade.” Jacob Grimm has, how- 
ever, adduced weighty reasons for believing that the distinction 
thus drawn between the poets of the two epochs is founded upon 
a misconception, and that the proper definition of Meistergesang, 
i. e., a lyric poem of an artistically constructed strophic form, ap- 
proved by a corporate body, fully applies to the Minnegesang. 
When the occupation with poetry fell into the hands of trades- 
people who organized their poet’s guilds on the footing of tailors’ 
or carpenters’ associations, a rapid decline ensued; among the 
subjects, religious metaphysics and moral lessons were mostly 
favored, and the treatment became absurdly mechanical. It was 
then that waster, which originally had reference to approved ex- 
cellence, began to shift its meaning and to remind of corporation 
customs. Even atthe time when the J/eistergesang was most 
rampant, it was by no means co-extensive with all poetry and did 
not crowd the more natural, untrammeled strains out of existence. 
A poet, as far as he adapted his metrical travails to the rules of 
the craft, was a mastersinger, while outside of the school he was 
at perfect liberty in the choice of his style and subject. It is very 
necessary to insist on this distinction in the case of Hans Sachs, 
whose most meritorious poems, the Spruchgedichte in couplet 
form, and the dramatic farces had no connection with the school 
and its constraints. Though among the mastersingers of his time 
the most distinguished, he preferred for publication his homespun 
narratives and comedies, which in ease, humour, and cheerfulness 
are as charming as the Canterbury Tales, however much they dif- 
fer from these in other respects. Mr. Taylor appears to have 
viewed Hans Sachs too much in his capacity as a mastersinger. 
The only specimen of his poetry which is inserted, comes under 
this head. 
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Martin Luther’s great influence upon the development of lan- 
guage and literature in Germany is forcibly set forth in the lec- 
ture on the times of the Reformation. Not only does the modern 
era of German literature commence with the great Reformer, but 
its advent is mainly due to his influence. Mr. Taylor says, Luther 
re-created the German language. Certain it isthat the form of lan- 
guage chosen by him, and so wonderfully moulded for his uses, has - 
achieved recognition as standard German, and has depressed all 
other forms to the level of dialects. While the Reformation in its 
political consequences entered like a wedge into the effete structure 
of the German Empire and hastened its disintegration, Luther’s 
Bible translation supplied an ideal bond of unity which, gaining 
strength from century to century, prepared the way for political re- 
construction. 

On the question of comparative excellence of the English and 
the German translation of the Bible, considered as works of litera- 
ture, Mr, Taylor decides in favor of the latter, which he considers 
superior to the English in fullness, strength, tenderness and vital 
power of language. 

We notice in the passage taken from Luther’s remarks on his 
method of translation, a curious misconception of the German words, 
“ Wess das herz voll ist dess geht der Mund iiber” (Ex abundantia 
cordis os loguitur). Mr. Taylor took this to mean, “ Whose hear 
is full, his mouth overflows,” but qwess is unquestionably the neuter 
gender and the sense is: Of whatever the heart is full, with that 
the mouth overfloweth. 

As the era of the Reformation was preceded so it was followed 
by a period barren of genial poets, and somewhat uninteresting to 
the general student, though not so to the observer of the currents 
of thought. Mr. Taylor deals in his lecture on the seventeenth 
century as kindly as possible with the rhyming craft, and points to 
the few pearls imbedded in the vast rubbish. While raising no ob- 
jection to the favorable position given to Logau, we regret to miss 
Fohann Scheffler, who, for tenderness and depth, stands unequaled in 
his century. But how the punning, eccentric, irrepressible Adra- 
ham a Santa Clara, who is nothing if not sensational, could be rep- 
resented as a writer of simple homilies that betray no straining after 
effect, we are really at a loss to understand. 

Reaching with his seventh lecture the broad expanse of modern 
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German literature, the author, to escape from the embarras de ri- 
chesse, concludes to restrict himself to seven illustrious captains in 
the field of literature, as the exponents of its character and progress, 
viz.: Lessing, Klopstock, Herder, Wieland, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Fean Paul Richter. Mr. Taylor, as if entering into the charming 
circle of life-long friends, now becomes warmed up with a genial 
glow, and while surveying the imperishable works of these mas- 
ter minds, his discourse spontaneously rises to noble eloquence. It 
is a matter of great regret that the prescribed limits did not allow 
him to enter into the subject with more minuteness, and that his 
life was not spared for a careful elaboration of his outlines. 

Mr. Taylor’s account of Goethe will command more than ordi- 
nary interest. He never could have translated Faust, as he did, 
had not his heart had a share in his work, and sped his eminent 
talent. In fact, his admiration of the great German poet almost 
borders on hero-worship. If we consider in what pitiful condition 
Goethe found German literature, and how magnificent were its un- 
foldings during his lifetime—guorum pars magna fut, no one could 
say with better right than he—it really seems as if no terms of 
homage showered upon him could be too extravagant. He had 
depth and breadth like no other poet ; that mysterious inspiration 
which we call genius, marks the early blossoms of his youth as well 
as the ripe fruit of his manhood ; of human life in all its aspects he 
had the most intimate knowledge; its thousand problems rose be- 
fore him, and were reflected in passionate accents or calm dis- 
course ; wisdom sat on his brow. But withal, it is rather the sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm of Taylor, the poet, than the unbiased finding 
of the critic that makes him say, “ In him (Goethe) is no unfulfilled 
promise, no fragmentary destiny: he stands as complete and sym- 
metrical and satisfactory as the Parthenon,” 

While Goethe thus towers in lofty grandeur, Schiller, who oth- 
erwise receives an unstinted tribute of recognition, is admitted to 
be only a second-class genius, ranking with Virgil, Tasso, Corneille, 
Spenser, and Byron. Even the popular verdict, that, of the two 
poets, Schiller was in fuller sympathy with political liberty, is re- 
versed by Mr. Taylor. “The Democracy of Germany,” he says, 
“celebrates him as its special poet, and condemns Goethe for his 
aristocratic predilections. This impression is so fixed that it is now 
almost impossible to change it ; yet, if there was any difference be- 
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tween the two poets, Goethe was certainly the more democratic.” 
We know, Goethe has been claimed by the Social Reformers, and 
even Communists, as one of their prophets. There is in his writ- 
ings, especially in the Wanderjahre, and by implication in his dra- 
ma Eugenia, a good deal of suggestive wisdom, of sagacious fore- 
cast on questions of social science, as we call it now; but his 
thoughts and proposals are so interwoven in narrative, hidden in 
allegory and so equivocally endorsed, that a political platform con- 
structed of these shadowy planks, would be no more than an un- 
substantial vision. By his direct commitals (for instance, on the 
liberty of the press), by his personal relations and political record 
he can establish no claim to democratic tendencies, and nothing 
can clear him of the reproach, that during his country’s throes no 
manly word came from his lips. While young Korner flung war 
lyrics into the air, that sounded like grape and canister, and while 
the patriotic Arndt, by prose and verse, goaded Napoleon to a de- 
sire of bloody resentment, Goethe remained as gentle as a cooing 
dove ; and when Germany, after many bloody battles, stood disen- 
thralled from foreign yoke, its greatest poet added to the pzans 
of victory nothing but a tame allegory. 

There is, however, one side, and a very important one, in Goethe’s 
intellectual life, to which Mr. Taylor has hardly given the promi- 
nence which it deserves, viz. : his share in scientific investigations. 
To say that his time thus spent was not lost is a rather faint ap- 
preciation of what to Goethe himself was half his lifetime, and, 
perhaps, more than half his ambition. There were periods when 
his muse took a long rest, but science appears to have engaged 
him from the time when he was a student in Strasburg to his dying 
day. The discovery of Goethe which strikes the key-note of his 
biological views, and which, as much as his theory on the meta- 
morphosis of plants, has enrolled him among the harbingers of the 
evolution doctrine, his interpretation of the cranial and facial bones 
as developed vertebrz, has not even been mentioned by Mr. Tay- 
lor. Nor ought we to separate Goethe the poet from Goethe the 
naturalist, as if in each capacity he had been running in a different 
groove. His intimacy with science, and his fundamental views on 
the nature of things became ruling factors of his poetical concep- 
tions. For in the same manner as nature appeared to him in a 
state of continual flux, organic life as a succession of metamorpho- 
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ses, and as the multitudinous variations of form suggested to him 
the history of a primitive type, so he conceived man, the individual 
and mankind, as the product of ever active forces, such as innate 
dispositions, selfish promptings, passion, societary life, the spirit of 
the age, lofty aspirations, religious impulses, and whatever else de- 
termines character and conduct. It is the observance of this evo- 
lutionary method in his poetical characters which has invested 
Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Tasso, Ottilie, and, above all, Faust, 
with so much psychological interest. When Mr. Taylor says, “all 
those bones and stones kept him close to solid fact,” he forgets that 
the facts of natural science would not have had the least interest 
for Goethe, had he not tried to discern in them a controlling law. 
The lecture on Faust substantially reasserts the views on the 
poem which Mr. Taylor has expressed before in the prefaces to his 
translation. The latter is in itself one of the most remarkable and 
important contributions to the rich literature which has grown 
around the immortal drama, and it is certainly not saying too much, 
that the research, labor, and thought spent upon the original, dur- 
ing the process of recasting, must give to Mr. Taylor’s opinion con- 
siderable weight, if not authority. His statement of the plan and 
purpose of the work has the merit of being plain, distinct, and free of 
that subtle transcendentalism which many German commentators 
have spun around the second part of Faust. “The passions and 
indulgences of youth,” says Mr. Taylor, “only bring Faust remorse ; 
place and power at the Emperor’s Court fail to satisfy him ; the pers 
ception of beauty—which, after all, is only a recognition of divine 
harmony—first elevates and purifies his nature, and his happy mos 
ment comes at the end, as the result of an unwearied and benefi- 
cent activity for the human race, aided by the divine love which 
is freely bestowed on all men.” This exposition in a nutshell, which 
is somewhat more fully repeated in the closing resumé, will be found 
quite as satisfactory as a host of others couched in more pretentious 
language. But it also lays open the weak point of the wonderful 
drama. For, accepting it as the correct interpretation of the poet’s 
purpose, and using it as a possible clue through the mazes of the 
second part, we cannot but ask, How does it appear that Faust’s 
inner self was raised and purified by the agencies mentioned; 
how shall we realize that the phases of the drama were likewise 
phases in Faust’s personality ; what bearing upon his progress have 
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the many allegorical scenes, in which he has no part, and those in 
which he is a mere looker-on; what concern has he in the Emper- 
or’s victory, which was won by the diablerie of Mephistopheles, and 
with what right can we call the reclaiming of waste lands along the 
coast “‘an unwearied and beneficent activity for the sake of the hu- 
man race?” It has been said that this tithe of utilitarian effort 
must be taken as symbolical of practical philanthropy in general; and 
Dr. Loeper uses, in connection with it, the term, “ ideal American- 
ism.’ But in adrama symbolical actions are necessarily weak; 
we want the performance, not the token; and if “ ideal American- 
ism ” is fraught with such momentous consequences, if it is to be the 
pivot of Faust’s redemption, we must insist that, in addition to its 
useful features, such as we know by the names, “ internal improve- 
ments,” “ opening the resources of the country,” “ giving land to 
actual settlers,” “ protection of home industry,” etc., there should 
be in it an element of self-sacrifice and personal effort, without which 
it cannot be accepted as a moral force. In the absence of that ele- 
ment, Faust’s great saving act is hardly more than the happy idea 
of a civil engineer. 

Of course, the very mention of Goethe’s Faust conjures up the 
host of questions that have been asked and answered these last fifty 
years. Let the flood-gates remain closed. However much opinions 
differ on the second part, considered as a totality and as an organi¢ 
work of art, it must be admitted that it evinces the highest powers 
of poetical genius, that numerous scenes surprise us at evéry new 
reading, with their freshness, beauty, symbolic truth, and rich 
humor. Unquestionably, Mr. Taylor is right in claiming that “ the 
poem embodies all the finest qualities of Goethe’s mind ; his rich, 
ever-changing rhythm, his mastery over the elements of passion, his 
simple realism, his keen irony, his serene wisdom, and his most 
sacred aspiration.” 

In the closing lecture on Fean Paul Richter, Mr. Taylor earnest- 
ly tries to speak of this sphinx of German literature with becom- 
ing regard, but he cannot conceal his want of sympathy and is too 
much disposed to run the faults of this writer into caricature. In 
fact, the impression left on the reader must be that Jean Paul was 
a compound of whimsicalities, tempered by the sweetness of his 
moral nature, and seasoned with humor. It is left unexplained 
how he could ever attract a circle of ardent admirers, belonging to 
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no particular class of society, men and women widely different in 
temper, habits of mind, principles and pursuits, from the sedate 
thinker to the sensitive maiden. Underneath the uninviting crust 
of his eccentric style there must certainly be a core of wonderful 
savor to account for the fascination that he has exerted. Fantas- 
tic and sentimental he certainly is, but with all his exuberant ideal- 
ism he does not lose sight of the realities of life and from the strong 
contrast between the two that presents itself to his mind, springs 
his humor, radiantly playing between the two opposite poles. That 
there is much repetition in his works is quite true; the same staff 
of characters, a little differently draped and circumstanced, appears 
again and again; still Mr. Taylor goes too far in saying that from 
his earlier to his later works there are few traces of development. 
During his first period (as represented by the Grvnlandische Pro- 
cesse, and Auswahl aus des Teufels Papieren), he is devoid of true 
humor. In its place we find snappish wit and cold satire; also the 
throbbing sentiment and lofty idealism of his later writings are 
wanting. Though his capricious style remains substantially un- 
changed, the reception of the great problems of human life into the 
plan and tissue of his works marks another progress. Somewhat 
apart from the rest of his narratives stands the grotesquely comi- 
cal Doctor Katzenberger’s Baderetse, from which the pathetic ele- 
ment isexcluded. The serious essays, Levana (on education), Se- 
lina and Campanes-thal (on the immortality of the soul), Vorschule 
der Aesthettk (hints toward a theory of poetry), and the critical 
papers contained in the Biicherschau, all sparkle with wit of the 
true Jean Paulian kind, but, being didatic intheir character, have 
little in common with his works of fiction. 

As a prominent feature in Jean Paul’s literary character, his 
cheering optimism, his sincere sympathy with the trials, joys, and 
sufferings of all mortals, his elevating appreciation of the bright 
ideals of our existence, should be thankfully acknowledged. The 
nooks and corners of lowly conditions of life, which even Shake- 
speare and Goethe so seldom favor with a passing glance, are lit 
up and warmed by Jean Paul’s impartial, all-loving humanism. His 
abiding faith in the triumph of justice and truth upheld him in 
the dark hours of his country’s history, and when others, who were 
mighty with the pen, observed a pusillanimous silence, he spoke 
manly words of hope, cheer, and encouragement. 
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Mr. Taylor seems to consider it a blemish in Jean Paul that he 
was not more like Schiller and Goethe, the great masters in the 
classic style, and expresses regret at his “estrangement from the 
two men who most might have helped him onward and upward.” 
But no more could a deer take after a bird, or a bird after a fish. 
All that Jean Paul is, he is through his total, uncompromising diver- 
sity from the patterns of the classic school. He was great and could 
be great only in the genre which he created for himself. He has 
been called a great poet that never wrote a verse. To this Mr. 
Taylor takes exception. While admitting that he possessed a 
thoroughly poetic appreciation of nature, and that a few of his 
scattered conceptions are adapted to poetic treatment, he adds: “I 
have rarely found an author with so little of the poetic faculty.” 
Still more trenchant is Mr. Taylor’s judgment on Jean Paul’s prose: 
“ His idea of prose, for the most part, seems to consist in tearing 
up sentences and then putting the fragments together at random.” 
Such severity reminds us of an epigram on Wagner attributéd to 
Rossini: When the Italian maestro was seen at the first perform- 
ance in Paris of an opera of the famous German composer, he was 
asked his opinion. “ Would it not be terrible,’ he answered, “ if 
this were music.” 

Let us remark, in conclusion, that the contrast between the 
older style of musical composition and the revolutionary romantic« 
ism of Wagner furnishes a tolerably good parallel to the antagon- 
ism between the German classic writers and Jean Paul. The lat- 
ter also appears incommensurable with the accepted models, a 
fantastic innovator, bewildering, obscure, unmelodic, rioting in 
a vortex of tumultuous strains, but, in spite of all, wielding a soul- 
entrancing power, lending voices, till then unheard, to the inter- 
pretations of inner experience, original in bold devices and blend- 
ing a world of thought and fancy into wonderful harmonies. 


O.S. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN ART, AND THE FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE XVII. CENTURY. 


HE principle that a due proportion between idealism and real- 
je in art, especially in painting, realizes the best ideal and 
creates the best types of art, is comparatively a recent growth, the 
world of art having hitherto been the field of a struggle, or, at 
least, an antagonism, between the exclusive claims of one school 
and the other. Art, in its rudest and earliest forms, furnished an 
obvious subject on which to fight out the issue between the ideal 
and the material. The conventional forms proper to the idols or 
allegorical representations of almost every race, are not due solely 
to the incapacity of the artists of early times to copy nature more 
closely, but to an instinct of idealism as being the more respectful 
and fitter mode of indicating the deity. By the side of the conven- 
tional emblems used in Egypt or Assyria to represent diversities, 
realistic pictures of common life have been found to be abundant, 
and have proved most valuable as indications of the domestic and 
commercial usages of those countries. In Greek art, a certain re- 
alism was uppermost, which confined symbolism to the adjuncts of 
deities, instead of allowing it to be imprinted on their forms and 
thus creating human-headed lions or bulls, or animal-headed men 
and women. For instance, the thunderbuit is associated with 
Zeus as an image of power, the club with Heracles as denoting 
strength, the bow with Apollo as a sign of skill and swiftness, etc. 
The physical perfection of the human body became the highest, 
and, in the eyes of the Greeks, the worthiest type of divinity; but 
beyond this there was also an instinct among the loftier minds of the 
race, which acknowledged that no copy of any actual model most 
nearly realizing perfection was adequate to represent divine beauty. 
Plato, in his Zzme@us, distinguishes the manner of the true artist 
from that of the common worker: “ The artist who, fixing his eye 
on the Immutable Being, and making it his model, reproduces its 
idea and its attributes, cannot fail to create a whole endowed with 
perfect beauty, while he who fixes his eye on transitory things will 
never,with such an imperfect model, accomplish anything truly beau- 
tiful.” The Olympian Zeus may have had some superhuman charac- 
ter, the stamp, at least, of an attempt to represent an ideal of calm 
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majesty, of which no mere man, however dignified, could be an 
adequate model, and some modern artists and critics have, from 
time to time, fancied that they discovered in this or that antique 
statue of a divinity, something beyond existing types of beauty. 
Except for one whose study of art is very thorough and professional, 
it seems useless to try to extract from a beautiful statue, anything 
more than a representation of as perfect a human type as the sculp- 
tor had before his eyes, just as it seems equally impossible for any 
untechnical admirer of Raphael’s Madonnas, to see in them any- 
thing beyond magnificent, healthy, young mothers, of splendid pro- 
portions and noble features. Yet, in all modern, i. e., European 
art, there is more of an approach to a refined idealism, suggesting 
spiritual truths and relations, than can be found in the most perfect 
forms of classical art. Even where the Christian ideal is most over- 
laid by a Paganized conventionality of expression, as was the case 
during one of the most brilliant of art periods, there is an under- 
current of unconscious spiritualism asserting itself, if not in the 
treatment, at least in the choice of subjects. But violent transitions 
from mysticism to realism (or rather it would be more correct to 
say naturalism) and vice versa, have been common throughout the 
history of modern art; and even in this century a school grew up 
in Germany, admirable in many things, yet constituted in too ve- 
hement a spirit of reaction not to give scope for an exaggerated 
medievalism to those of its members whose discretion was over- 
ridden by their zeal. The present attitude of art, and of art criti- 
cism, is more eclectic and less intolerant than it has been at any 
previous time; hard and fast lines are less in favor, and exclusive 
claims to the first place are less considered ; the lower or “ genre” 
branches of art, especially painting, are allowed to be most bene- 
fitted by adhering broadly to a modified and comparative realism, 
whileAhe historic and religious branches are considered wise if they 
borrow this realism to enhance the strikingness of backgrounds 
and secondary adjuncts, reserving idealism as the inspiration fittest 
to guide the portrayal of central figures. Still, though this is the 
present creed of artists, and of the increasing tribe of art critics, the 
popularity of a certain familiar treatment of domestic subjects, 
which is one of the forms of realism, points to the fact that high 
art, however much it may show of the spirit of compromise, will 
never be the favorite of the masses, who are the patrons of the fu- 
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ture. French art, in its present graceful aspects, is the favorite in 
this country ; but neither the “traveled” nor the stay-at-home 
public know much of any French art save the present. Even 
Scheffer and Delaroche seem antiquated and pedantic to contem- 
porary buyers and critics. The parts of the Louvre and the Lux- 
embourg which hold some of the specimens of a still earlier period 
are far less visited than those containing the foreign masterpieces 
acquired by purchase or by conquest during the present century; 
and for some of the best pictures of the French masters of the sev- 
enteenth century, the connoisseur must go to England and explore 
private galleries and collections. Victor Cousin, the French spir- 
itualist philosopher (the term is used here in its legitimate sense, 
as opposed to materialist), considers the school of the seventeenth 
century as the only worthy representative of national art, and the 
expression of the highest principle at which art in general canaim. 
It is to that part of his treatise on the “ True, the Good, the Beau- 
tiful” which he devotes to French painting as exemplified in this 
school, that I wish to draw attention. If I quote freely, it is be- 
cause Cousin’s terse phraseology seems the most direct way of set- 
ting before the reader some of the chief characteristics of a little 
known knot of grave, dignified painters, and earnest men the re- 
verse of courtiers, whose mode of work would now be considered 
unfashionable, straight-laced, and altogether behind the age. Yet 
in them was embodied the noblest spirit that ever guided painting 
in France. Cousin, before proceeding to the criticism of individual 
painters of this school, says: “ The end of art is the expression of 
moral beauty through the medium of physical beauty 

is no true ideal without a determinate form, but the essence of 
beauty is the idea, and the perfection of art is, above all, the reali- 
zation of the conception rather than the most exact imitation of 
such and such a particular form.” He then deprecates the mis- 
chievous theory that optical illusion is the perfection of art, and I 
cannot resist the temptation to record what he says of the realism 
of historical costume as regards the stage, because, though he spoke 
in the days of the beginning of this mania, his censure has become 
more and more applicable to the drama as years have gone on. 
Not that he undervalued the correctness of presentation aimed at 
in the modern drama, but that he would have it hold a subordinate 
place, and not encroach on or overshadow what should be the es- 
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sence of the drama, 2. ¢., the personal fitness and individual quali- 
ties of the actors. “If it were possible,” he says, “to clothe the 
representation of Brutus in the very toga worn by the assassin of 
Czesar, and to place in his hand the identical dagger with which he 
struck the blow, a true connoisseur would care very little for the 
exhibition. Nay, more! If illusion is carried too far, it even de- 
stroys the artistic feeling, and substitutes a purely natural and 
sometimes distressing sensation. If I really believed that Iphigenie 
was about to be sacrificed within twenty paces of me, I should leave 
the theatre in horror and disgust 

To return to Cousin’s exposition of painting, as in his judgment 
it should be: “ The artist’s first care,” he says, “‘ should be to dis- 
cover the ideal in his subject, in order to make it as intelligible to 
the senses, and through them to the soul, as the finite means at 
his command will allow. To express the ideal and the infinite more 
or less perfectly is the law and razson d’étre of art. Now expres- 
sion is essentially ideal, for what it seeks to convey is precisely 
that which the eye cannot see, nor the hand touch. .,.. . any 
work of art which does not express an idea is worthless ; it must, 
perforce reach the mind or the soul through some one of the senses, 
and carry with it some thought or emotion of a touching or en- 
nobling kind.” 

Cousin, like all enthusiastic and thoroughly convinced theorists, 
was something of a revolutionist, which no one will wonder at who 
has managed to keep his independence of judgment in spite of the 
routine of gallery visiting and guide-book reading in the great 
cities of Europe. “A theory of artistic criticism,” he says, “which 
should start from the principle of the sovereignty of expresssion as 
a test of true art, would seriously interfere with judgments now re- 
ceived as final, and would cause a revolution in the order of pre- 
cedence among the great artists of old, but, without endeavoring to 
create such a disturbance, let us illustrate this principle by a worthy 
example. There isa school in art which was once deservedly 
famous, and is now unduly neglected; the French school of the 
17th Century. 

« Sportiveness had been the distingishing mark of the 16th Cen- 
tury, and as such it has left its impress on the art and literature 
of the Renaissance. But towards the beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury, a great reaction took place ; the mind of the country seemed 
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to pass from youth to maturity. Instead of giving full swing to 
fancy, our writers began to confine it within proper bounds, with- 
out wholly destroying it; to moderate it, as did the Greeks, within 
the limits of good taste, just as in the more perfect stages of socie- 
ty we learn to repress or hide any exuberant individuality of 
character. The literature of the Renaissance, gay, fantastic, full 
of far-fetched conceits, was replaced by a new school of prose and 
poetry which, during the course of a hundred years, brought forth 
no despicable fruits. Art actually followed the bent of men’s 
minds, and instead of affected grace, took ona serious and vigorous 
spirit. Mere originality and extravagant quaintness gave way to 
a less spiritual purpose, and, far from aiming at a sparkling and 
dazzling effect, painting addressed itself chiefly to the soul aud the 
intellect. This change carried with it defects as well as beauties, 
for it cannot be denied that this school of art did not excel in col- 
oring, though it is unrivalled as regards expression. Since that 
time we have made another change. We have found out—though, 
perhaps, it was a little late for the discovery—that we lacked imag- 
ination, and we are now in a fair way of securing it at the cost of 
reason, as also of spirituel things which are altogether at a discount 
among us. Color and form are just now the fashion in everything, 
poetry and painting included. We are beginning to go wild over 
the Spanish School, while the Flemish and the Venetian are fast 
taking precedence over the great schools of Florence and Rome. 
In music, Rossini las as many partisans as Mozart, and we shall, 
before long, vote Gluck a bore.” 

Although this description applies to France, there are in it fea- 
tures of which we can trace the equivalent in other conntries, es- 
pecially England. The Elizabethan literature was the flower of a 
vigorous growth of individualism, a brilliant collection of fancies, 
experiments, freaks; the Queen Anne period saw a spirit of pon- 
derousness and pedantry weigh down and fetter this exuberance, 
and the Georgian era threw away the pedantry to replace it by a 
defiant realism which resulted in coarseness, though it never lacked 
force. Our own age has lost force more than it has eliminated 
coarseness, for, side by side witha highly, even painfully, metaphys- 
ical style of literature, it has evolved, in almost every branch of 
art, a sensationalism strikingly popular, and more insiduous be- 
cause more outwardly refined. I know too little of English con- 
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temporary painting to be able to contrast the various elements of 
its general tendency with those that have appeared in the prose 
and verse literature of the last twenty years. The latest school, if 
it can be called a school, seems to tend to the worship of color as 
the main element of art, and some of the least exaggerated of the 
“ impressionists ” are great sticklers for historical correctness; but 
as long as accuracy of detail is kept subordinate to the idea sug- 
gested by the subject, it has great and acknowledged merit. I 
think there is, behind a great deal of what is worthy and earnest 
in English art, a certain dallying with sensationalism, a disposition 
to compromise for the sake of opportunity, and an openness to 
temptation in the way of hurried and showy untrustworthy work; 
but as I cannot, with authority, bring forward any examples, it 
would be unfair to set down this opinion as anything but an opin- 
ion. In landscape, I believe the English to be further advanced 
than most Continental schools, ancient or modern, because Eng- 
lishmen in the main are more familiar with nature and more im- 
bued with rural tastes than the corresponding class in any other 
country, and this general permeating influence makes English 
painters more alive to, and keeps them in more discriminating 
sympathy with, the many phases or shades of actual scenes that 
chiefly lend themselves to art purposes. Beyond this judgment, 
however, I do not feel justified in criticising or describing English 
painting at the present moment. Cousin’s allusion to the French 
fashion in music at the time he wrote (that is between thirteen 
and fifteen years ago), suggests a comparison with English taste in 
that direction during the same period. Unfortunately, fashion is a 
more appropriate word than taste, when English appreciation of 
music is in question, and though there has been for the last ten 
years, a growing education on this subject, and many efforts, some 
successful, to spread a love of good music among a larger public, 
still the standard of taste has not advanced very perceptibly, and 
especially has not penetrated into the life of the people as a mat- 
ter-of-course element. 

I think the United States are nearly on the same level with 
England with regard to the appreciation of music, only that in 
England what progress has taken place has not been aided by the 
importation of a public as well as of performers, whereas here we 
are almost as used to the ready-made German public as we are to 
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highly-paid foreign artists. In the much more important depart- 
ment of composition by native musicians, England is however far 
beyond us, even in the latter half of this century, entirely putting 
aside the Sixteenth century composers, both of secular (chamber) 
and ecclesiastical music. The Italian mania was never so decided 
in England as in France; “ society,” it is true, rushed from Italian 
opera to oratorio when Handel became almost an Englishman, and 
from lyrical drama to musical vaudevilles when Rossini superseded 
Weber early in this century, while Mendelssohn was equally wel- 
comed and petted; but a good deal of this unreflecting eclecticism 
was due to the personal influence of the successive composers. The 
Anglo-Saxon is unfortunately apt, in music at least, to prefer the 
concrete to the abstract ; it is not so much the music as the musi- 
cian which determines the weathercock of popular taste. The 
Wagner mania, which has just reached England, though it is acci- 
dentally not so much supported by personality as other sudden 
conversions have been, is not in England what it is in Germany, 2. ¢., 
the expression of a creed and a reform honestly tending to what 
Cousin calls the ideal in art, but simply another exotic as yet more 
unsuited to the national understanding than some of the former 
musical importations. Musical education must be slow; the old 
masters of oratorio have nearly conquered the true popular taste, 
and though crowds still delight in uncouth buffoonery set to 
jingling tunes, the same crowds will listen with genuine pleasure to 
the Messiah, the Creation, Israel in Egypt. There is a happy in- 
consistency which tempers the brutal side of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, and to this may be attributed the average Englishman’s 
power of enjoying one of the forms of good music which even the 
most pessimist of inquirers must allow to be in every sense of the 
word popular in England. A class somewhat less large and mixed, 
and representing the public in a more partial, yet as far as it goes, 
not less true manner, has reached the point of appreciating the 
chamber music of the German masters of the Eighteenth century, 
the part songs of Mendelssohn, and the old English glees and 
madrigals. The “music of the future” has no meaning for them, 
and its introduction is altogether premature. It is only its novelty 
of form that they can grasp, not its intellectual scope or its in- 
trinsic artistic worth; in fact, while the majority of its drawing- 
room advocates look upon it as the “ correct” thing to admire, its 
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listeners among the people are puzzled to understand what “ it is 
all about,” or only value its spectacular adjuncts as a superlative 
kind of pantomime. And what wonder ? for surely to the uninitiated 
even among the averagely cultivated public, if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to be humble enough to speak their minds, the scenery, 
and even the story of the “ Rhine-Gold” is no more than a glori- 
fied pantomime. © The aim, the ideal, of the composer, is the life 
and the worth of the work, but this is hidden from most men, 
and if it were as carefully explained to them as the ordinary British 
understanding would allow, it would still hold in their minds but an 
indifferent and secondary position. 

Cousin’s worship of the ideal seems to have led me far from the 
special illustration of the power of that ideal in painting of which 
he was the earnest apologist. The 17th century was in many ways 
a time of exceptional virtue and earnestness in France, and pro- 
ductive of remarkable characters not only in letters and art, but 
in the average domestic walks of life. Gentlemen lived more upon 
their estates than they did in the following century, and, notwith- 
standing the growing abuses of the system of serfage, their con- 
nection with their dependents was, in the case of two-thirds of the 
landed gentry, as cordial and satisfactory as personal modifications 
of the legal customs could make it. Among themselves they held 
to an old-fashioned code of honor which, though it might be assv- 
ciated sometimes with rusticity of manner and ignorance of book- 
learning, is one entitled, especially in Anglo-Saxon eyes, to the 
highest respect, and to the most uncompromising preference over the 
factitious court code in fashion among their grandchildren. The 
author of Les Mirabeau describes it in the following words: 
“ They put all their wisdom in seven or eight articles: to respect 
religion, never to lie, to keep a word given, to do nothing mean, to 
suffer no insult . . . to know the scent, to fear neither hunger nor 
thirst, neither heat nor cold.” The same description applies to the 
squires of England during the Tudor and Stuart days, the men 
from whose ranks came the best Parliamentarians, and who formed, 
after the Restoration, what was known as the “ country party,” al- 
ways a stubborn bulwark against the foreign leanings and the tor- 
tuous diplomacy of the ministers and favorites of Charles II. and 
James II. The women of the French class of landed gentry and 
of the class immediately below, the old government officials, law- 
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yers, and municipal officers, known as /e noblesse de la robe, were 
severely and domestically brought up and often knew as much of 
the management ot estates and the details of land law as their hus- 
bands. A classical education was not infrequent among them, and 
their accomplishments were chiefly in a solid and useful direction, 
tending to fit them for the companionship of practical men, and the 
government not only of a household, as we understand the word, 
but of a whole “following” whose counterpart, in our phase of 
civilization, no longer exists. They were used to help their sons 
in their letters, studies, and thus to strengthen the natural bond 
between parent and child by a subtle sense of comradeship that 
greatly increased their influence. They were generally competent 
to manage the property of a minor, and their rule in this direction 
was sterner than that of most men, while at the same time there 
was not a hint of the modern restlessness of the female world, nor 
of insistence upon claims sensitively urged and querulously pub- 
lished to whoever has leisure to listen. They were women of ac- 
tion and did naturally whatever circumstances pointed to, or their 
personal positions involved. Such a background was sure to pro- 
duce certain more prominent figures, embodying in their various 
walks of life the spirit of thoroughness that imbued at least two 
generations during the 17th century. Leaving aside the repre- 
sentatives of this spirit in poetry, sculpture, architecture, and other 
callings, I propose to say a few words on Lesueur, Poussin, and 
Champagne, the foremost painters of the school which Cousin ap- 
plauds as tending towards the ideal in art, and using none save 
legitimate means to enhance the influence and value of art. 
Eustache Lesueur was born in Paris, in 1617, and never left his 
native city. Poor and obscure, he spent his life in continual work, 
in various churches and monasteries, with his three brothers and his 
brother-in-law, as his scholars, friends, and fellow-workmen. To 
many, this will seem a dull and colorless life; but his delight in 
his home, and his devotion to his wife, joined to the pleasure of 
work for work's sake, which is the first sign of a true artist, appear 
to me, on the contrary, to indicate that his life was colored by an 
intense happiness, such as falls specially to the lot of those whom 
no brilliant Bohemianism can tempt to personal lapses or profes- 
sional tricks. The greatest harm has been done to the cause of 
art by the notion that art excuses irregularity of conduct, or palli- 
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ates weakness of character. Lesueur was, indeed, an exception in 
some ways; he was wise beyond his years, religious (not only de- 
vout), and earnest ; his talent developed early, and his assiduous 
and exclusive study of the highest models available (the antique 
bas-reliefs and sculptors at the Louvre, and Raphael), formed the 
original and vigorous style, which, from the age of twenty-five, 
stamped his individuality. The cast of his mind was, perhaps, 
melancholy, or, to speak more correctly, austere. Cousin says, 

Everything in hisart . . . is subservient to the mind. 
We find no mannerism, no affectation, but in its place a sober nai- 
veté which sometimes even leads him into commonplace, . . . He 
adds a gentle grace and calm sweetness to the depth of his pathos, 
and is thus no less attractive than touching. Most of his works 
consisted of a series which it required both deep meditation and 
versatile talent to render attractive by variety of treatment, while 
the unity of the subject was not lost sight of. The history of St. 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusians, in twenty-two pictures, is 
a vast and dreamy poem in which are represented various scenes 
of monastic life in the Middle Ages.* Another great painting, 
«St. Paul preaching at Ephesus,” reminds us of the « School of Ath- 
ens,” both by the vastness of the scene, the clever distribution of 
groups, and the effective use of architecture in the background. 
The interest of the picture is centred in St. Paul, and yet the num- 
ber of figures, and even the variety of subordinate episodes in the 
work is great. The “ Mass of St. Martin” carries with it a singu- 
lar impression of peace and silence. The “ Vision of St. Benedict ” 
strikes the beholder as of mingled simplicity and grandeur. This 
is presumably the same subject as I have seen worthily treated in 
a picture in the famous “ Cerfosa” or Carthusian church near 
Pavia. The name of the painter I do not know; it was not one of 
the great or even second rate masters, nevertheless the picture has 
the merit which few treating of visions have, i. e., of shocking nei- 
ther the sense of reverence nor of good taste. The figure of the 
Saint in a dark robe occupies one side, and in the opposite upper 
corner, to which his eyes seem directed, is a bright, yellowish light, 
surrounding the figure of a flying dove. In almost all the later 
Italian schools, and most modern schools, chiefly the French, these 





* The influence of the rather dry style of Simon Vouet, Lesueur’s master, is trace- 
able in this series, which was almost Lesueur’s maiden work. 
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“vision”’ subjects are disfigured by a profuse scattering of so-called 
angels looking like chubby boy tumblers. Indeed, angels and cu- 
pids appear to have been convertible terms (or figures) in the minds 
of the majority of painters since Raphael. 

Cousin considers the “ Burial of Christ” or “ Descent from the 
Cross,” as Lesueur’s masterpiece. The body of the Savior is being 
wrapped in the winding-sheet; the usual figures are grouped 
around, the holy women, with the Virgin in the midst, being the 
most noticeable. “The drawing is vigorous and firm; the color- 
ing, though of course not dazzling—it would have been out of 
place if it were—is more vivid than in the paintings we have men- 
tioned before The figure of the Virgin is, as it were, a ré- 
sumé of the whole picture, to which it gives its peculiar stamp. 
An unspeakable but dignified sadness is on the Mother’s face: she 
understands and fathoms the divine mystery of the redemption, 
aud her grief, borne up by this sublime thought, is full of calm and 
resignation.” : 

It will be seen that the criticism of the spiritualist philosopher 
dwells less on technical details than it does on the subtle intellec- 
tual aim of each painting, and it is precisely this which gives his 
views their value. His is not at present a popular ideal, nor is his 
theory held by a large number of disciples; France herself has 
ceased to appreciate her worthiest school of art, and these forgot- 
ten remarks on a neglected period seem to disinter, for the benefit 
of contemporary admirers of French art, a class of productions 
whose very obscurity makes them almost a new discovery. Cou- 
sin’s determined advocacy of «mind as superior to matter was part 
of his protest against the sensualism fostered in his time by a mis- 
taken, because a partisan, view of philosophy, a view defiantly anti- 
religious, not becanse it found any discrepaney between faith and 
facts in the natural course of research, but because it wished to find 
theories to fit a foregone conclusion. Cousin’s protest was not passion- 
ate and professional, like that of an ecclesiastic, for to churchmen he 
was nearly as distasteful as a materialist; and it is his freedom 
from clericalism in any shape which makes his opinion valuable. 
Christianity in his eyes is a moral code rather than a creed, and he 
knows how to distinguish its essence from its accidental forms and 
its official exponents. He calls attention to Lesueur’s inherent 
Christianity—or as we should put it now, appreciation of the 
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spiritual prototype under the disguise of conventional mythologi- 
cal forms—as exhibited in the picture of “The Muses,” whose 
“ atmosphere of stainless purity atones for some mythological blun- 
ders into which Lesueur was betrayed,” his unfamiliarity with Italian 
tradition being to blame for this. ‘“ But,” continues Cousin, “let 
others seek in Lesueur an archeologist and a precisian; we seek 
and find in him the true genius and essence of painting. His 
‘Terpsichore’ is rather the personification of modest grace than 
the conventional representation of a deity of Greece, and the ‘ Eu- 
terpe,’ who is seated and holds a music-book on her lap, is simply 
a Saint Cecilia rapt in the chaste inspiration of her art, a vision of 
modesty and beauty, and to crown all there is even a wealth of 
coloring and a minuteness in the treatment of the landscape back- 
ground which reminds us of his great contemporary, Poussin.” 
The latter Cousin calls the “ painter of noble thoughts, the philos- 
opher of his art, . . . his style is as grand as his conceptions ; his 
drawing is that of the school of Florence; his expression is often _ 
as noble as Lesueur’s; nothing is wanting to him but coloring ; . 
he strikes us by his severe simplicity, his never-failing correctness 
of outline.” All subjects except trivial ones were familiar to him. 
Unlike Lesueur, he lived abroad nearly all his life, and spent many 
years at Rome, where he died ; but his patrons were almost exclu- 
sively French, and he painted in France also to some extent. 
Richelieu felt his worth and distinguished him greatly; yet after 
his death most of his works passed into the hands of foreign col- 
lectors. The Duke of Rutland and Lord Ellesmere possess the 
two sets of the series of the “ Seven Sacraments, “earnest and pow- 
erful compositions. . . . in which the beauty of antique sculpture 
is re-vivified by the spirit of Christianity.” It will be remembered 
what stress Cousin lays on moral expression ; in these pictures, he 
says, “it resides less in each detail than in the composition of the 
whole. In fact, this power of composition is Poussin’s strongest 
point, and one in which he is not surpassed either by the Floren- 
tine or the Roman School. As each of the Sacraments is a vast 
whole, in which every apparently irrelevant detail has its appointed 
place and meaning, so the series of the Seven Sacraments is a har- 
monious group, each part completing and supplementing the other. 
.. . . Bossuet himself, in speaking of the Sacrament of Holy Or- 
ders, could not have treated the subject with more dignity and 
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majesty than are evinced by Poussin’s treatment of it upon can- 
vass. He has made the admirable landscape, in the background, 
subservient to his plan. Christ is seen conferring his power on 
St. Peter, in presence of all the Apostles, while in the distance and 
on the heights are seen temples crumbling into ruins, and others 
in process of building. ‘ Poussin did not copy himself servilely in 
these two sets, and in the second are found many changes or im- 
provements in detail, chiefly.in the grouping and position of the 
figures. Of another work, ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock,’’ Cousin 
says: “ We see in it twenty different pictures and yet only one, 
so skilfully is every episode made subordinate to the main idea, 
while still remaining necessary to it. It is true that the coloring 
might be more brilliant, but the gravity of the subject excuses the 
subdued tone. It is worth remembering that to every subject there 
is, more or less, some particular degree of coloring specially suited, 
and in serious subjects this point should be reached, but never 
overstepped Poussin excelled in another difficult branch of 
art, that of clothing a philosophical idea in the form of an allegory. 
He is decidedly a philosopher in his art,a deep thinker, with an 
unusual channel of instruction at his command. The devotion of 
Lesueur and Champagne was absent from his paintings, but great- 
ness of conception, never. He sometimes indulges in moral and 
philosophical allegory. Witness his “ Arcadia,” which is a lesson 
of high philosophy under the form of an idyl. “The will of Eu- 
damidas”’ is a tribute to the generous confidence of true friend- 
ship. ‘Time delivering Truth from the attacks of Envy and Dis- 
cord,” embodies another sublime lesson, while the “ Poet’s Inspi- 
ration,” a less known work, is also well worth the study of the 
philosopher as well as of the artist. The poem is mythological, 
but wholly symbolical. Apollo, the God of Poetry, presents the 
cup of inspiration to the kneeling poet, in whose features the ec- 
stacy of his art is visible even while he drinks. The muse stands 
by, ready to gather his strains, while Genii disport themselves in 
the air, scattering wreaths and flowers. “ Among Poussin’s works 
in the Louvre, is a striking one of the Deluge.” The artist has 
found the secret of originality, even after all the masters who have 
treated this subject. He is also more touching than any 
of his predecessors. There are very few details; three or four 
corpses are seen floating on the waters, the veiled moon gleams 
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faintly in the distance; in a few seconds mankind will be annihi- 
lated. The last living mother holds out her child to the last liy- 
ing father, who is too exhausted to take it, and the serpent, the 
enemy of man, raises his head in hideous triumph.” 

Cousin, reckoning training, rather than the accident of birth, as 
determining the nationality of a painter, dissents from critics who 
put Philippe de Champagne among Flemish artists; for though 
born at Brussels, he studied under Poussin, came early to France, 
and lived and died in that country. To his Flemish origin, how- 
ever, must no doubt be attributed his superiority in coloring, and, 
perhaps, as a counter-balance, his lack of idealism in many of his 
figures. The French apologist dwells with pride on his love of 
moral beauty and nobility of expression, on his essentially French 
manner, or what we more often hear called ¢echnigue, and on his 
personal qualities which gave the tone to his artistic career. Like 
Lesueur, he was “poor, single-minded, austere and honest.” 
Cousin has a passion for individual blamelessness, and though this 
renders him very indulgent in some of his technical criticisms, 
there is a wider point of view from which his judgment may be 
looked upon as comparatively correct. 

The joyous animal exuberance of Raphael exasperates him, even 
while he sees the material advantages flowing from it to Raphael’s 
art, and a lack of unity in the “stanze ” is so patent to him through 
his jealousy of the introduction of a Hellenizing and Paganizing 
spirit, that he does not hesitate to express his “ heretical ” opinion 
upon these objects of the recognized worship of artists. Mr. Rus- 
kin himself could hardly insist more vehemently on the value of 
personal purity and unflinchingly upright motives in the province 
of art,.and their influence on the work achieved within that prov- 
ince. He complains that although Raphael's works, like all beau- 
tiful things, raise noble emotions, there is in the impression they 
create a lack of depth and thoroughness, because the artist never 
penetrated into the highest regions of moral greatness, of self-denial 
and self-control. Neither did the social ideal of his age tend that 
way ; indeed, reckoning Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna as 
immortal exceptions from the prevailing corruption, Cousin thinks 
that the stamp of Raphael’s time was best typified by the elegant 
and dissolute Leonardo Aretino, painter and poet, who (not unlike 
Benvenuto Cellini, that most perfect specimen of the “ unregener- 
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ate’ man) “while he painted Madonnas, laughingly professed a 
cynical atheism, and while he wrote Lives of the Saints, likewise 
penned infamous and blasphemous sonnets.” Cellini, however, was 
far less polished and Mephistophelian, and retained, with the ut- 
terly unbridled passions of the natural man, a considerable share of 
naive superstition, and refreshing intellectual barbarism. As a 
contrast to this school of magnificent and compelling sensualism, 
and scarcely less to the preceding school of Umbria, mystical, me- 
dieval, and narrow-minded in expression, though noble in subject 
and intention, Cousin sets forth complacently these few Frenchmen 
with their studies guided by an enlightened Christianity, yet their 
manner based on the antique. Champagne left on the ceiling of the 
Carmelite Convent, famous as the retreat of Louise de la Valliere, “a 
Crucifixion which struck all beholders as a miracle of perspective, for 
it actually appeared as if the figures were upright, a rare merit for 
any production on a horizontal plane. This masterpiece was de- 
stroyed in the Revolution, together with the convent. But if Cham- 
pagne was great in his religious and historical works, he is still 
more so as a portrait painter. In this branch of art, simplicity and 
truthfulness are peculiarly at home, provided they are tempered by 
a due measure of idealism in expression, and enhanced by the 
charm of appropriate coloring. Champagne’s portraits are living 
monuments of his contemporaries. There is austere gravity, touch- 
ing sweetness, calm dignity, and the stamp of real life on each of 
his works in this line. Of 6ne of them—a woman’s portrait—a 
critic says: ‘ Her eye seems to follow you, and produces the same 
striking illusion as some of the most life-like portraits by Titian.’ 
A picture, of which the figures are from life, representing a mirac- 
ulous healing, shows us an humble monastic cell, a wooden cross 
hung against the wall, and two straw-bottomed chairs. The figs 
ures seem wrapt in an ecstacy of thankfulness and awe. On the 
canvas are written these words: ‘Christo uni medico animarum et 
corporum.’”’ 

Richelieuappreciated Champagne as great statesmen often do men 
beyond them in moral worth, and once when he pressed the artist 
to ask some material favor, the latter answered that if his emi- 
nence could make him a better painter, he would eagerly ask that 
favor, but as that was out of the Cardinal’s power, or of that of any 


man, he was quite content with the minister’s friendship and appre- 
ciation. 
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Cousin dwells less on Claude Lorraine than on the contemporary 
figure-painters, but a few words he applies to the French Turner 
ought not to be soon forgotten. He calls Claude, “ above all, the 
painter of light,” and says: “ His works might be called the hestory 
of light, and its many phases, whether shown on a vast or a small 
scale, and distributed over earth, sky, and water. Is there a greater 
landscape painter in Italy or in Flanders? Note his characteristics, 
too: See whether in his plains, his trees, his lakes, his mountains, 
there is not an impression of light and of silence, that denotesa 
spiritual presence. His distant scenery, flooded with light, sug- 
gests a pathway to the regions of invisible beauty and harmony.” 
Minor painters of the same school were Sebastian Bourdon, who 
painted the series called, « The Seven Works of Mercy,” Lebrun, 
who has left a masterpiece, not unworthy of Poussin, entitled, « Si- 
lence,” representing the infant Christ asleep, the child’s head being 
“distinguished by a crownless grace and a really supernatural 
power,” and Mignard, of whom Moliere spoke with almost exag- 
gerated praise, when describing his immense fresco in the cupola 
of the church of the Val de Grace. “Order and harmony,” says 
Cousin, “ are the distinguishing traits of this vast work. Four cir- 
cles of figures, one above the other, fill the cupola. The upper one 
consists of the Trinity, surrounded by a luminous and dazzling at- 
mosphere, and the second is filled with angels and the other heav- 
enly orders.* The third contains a gathering of Saints, both of 
the old and the new Testaments, while the fourth is taken up by 
the presentation of Queen Anne of Austria to the Court of Heaven, 
by her patroness St. Anne, and her predecessor, St. Louis, King of 
France.” 

The choice of such a subject was, of course, one of the accidents 
of the time, and a survival from the customs of preceding ages. 
Much more scandalous in treatment, as well as intention, is the con- 
spicuous apotheosis of Napoleon I, on the walls of the Madeleine in 
Paris, while the circumstances and conditions of society, as well as 
art, had so changed by the time that fresco was devised, that its 
presence over the altar is not as excusable as we may consider ear- 
lier expressions of artistic flattery to be. Mignard, among other 
pictures, painted one of St. Charles Borromeo, Bishop of Milan, 





* Referring to the accepted nomenclature of cherubim, seraphim, thrones, denom- 
inations, powers, etc., common in the Catholic Church. 
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administering the Communion to the victims of the plague. “The 
various expressions of the saintly prelate,” says Cousin, “and of the 
dying men, longing for peace and consolation, are admirably ren- 
dered.” 

Engraving likewise had its school, high in aim and minute in 
perfection of detail, inthe 17th Century. Cousin says of Morin, 
whom he calls the « Champagne of engraving,” that if he wished 
to cpitomize this century in its grandest and, as described by Vol- 
taire, its least known aspect, he would gather together the succes- 
sive works of Morin. Mellau also was a famous engraver, and, 
although “ it seems at first sight as if his engravings were but the 
shades of living men, one only need look a second time to be 
stirred to the inmost heart,as much as by Lesueur’s paintings.” 

The critic-philosopher continues for pages to insist on the su- 
periority of this ancient national school, not only in painting, but 
in sculpture and architecture, over the later products of French 
art, and ends by once more tersely defining the difference between 
the spiritualist and materialist element in art. The former school 
he emphasizes again much in the same words with which this paper 
opens; the latter he accuses of centering all its pride in “ the minute 
and lifelike reproduction of actual, moving forms, than which it 
recognizes no higher standard of beauty.” The artists of the 17th 
century, the age of Descartes, of Corneille, of Bossuet, the age of 
spiritualism in philosophy, in poetry, in eloquence, “ did not,” he 
says, “ lack imagination, any more than did Bossuet, but as they 
schooled themselves to keep its impetuosity within bounds, and to 
refuse it that absolute supremacy which does not legitimately be- 
long to it, so their imagination, disciplined by reason, and checked 
by moral dignity, seems to us insipid and weakling,” 

The lesson this sentence inculcates is one peculiarly useful and 
applicable at this time. Even our sober-minded Northern races 
need discretion and restraint in the use of the imagination as ap- 
plied to canvass, or rather in the advocacy of a realism which out- 
runs the freaks that previous ages were agreed to call imagination. 
The study of a former reaction against materialism may issue in 
hints valuable for the organizing of a new form of spiritual reac- 
tion, more suited to our times. It is not by going back to any 
given manner, or reproducing any given style, that the dignity of 
art can be maintained, and that is why the school of Overbeck is 
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only a curious piece of well-meant revivalism, not a living, devel- 
oping force, but the lofty ‘tone which lies behind each possible 
combination in the mind of a painter, is the foundation on which 
all art-teaching should be based, while the perfection of subordi- 
nate details should never be lost sight of, as a powerful secondary 
engine of influence. It is not yet beyond the power of artists and 
critics to foster this tone above all. Shiftiness of style, flimsiness 
of workmanship, and triviality of subject should be avoided ; that 
is, in a word, mere popularity hunting. 
BLANCHE Murpny. 








THE THREE CLIMATES OF GEOLOGY. 


[SECOND PAPER. } 


INCE light and heat are the forces whose influences we shall ex- 
S amine, it is important to determine the relative value of the evi- 
dence to be derived from them; or, in other words, to decide which, 
for our present purpose, is the most trustworthy witness. The former 
acts directly on plant life ; the latter only through the temperature 
which it produces. This, however, is dependent upon many things 
beside the amount of solar rays received. It may be raised or de- 
pressed, made more equable or less so, by local influences. The 
lay of the land, the proximity of large bodies of water, the direc- 
tion, the force, and the volume of ocean currents, all these and 
many other circumstances modify temperature. But light cannot 
be so affected. Its distribution at any point, i. e., whether in Spitz- 
bergen, for example, the hours of sunshine were the same each 
day through the year, or whether they varied, as at present, de- 
pended wholly upon the inclination of the axis. Hence, in our 
present inquiry, light is a witness of much greater value than 
heat. Any solution, therefore, of the climatic problem that does not 
include and account for the light in high latitudes, must, of neces- 
sity, be incomplete, and most probably false. 

But it may be said, zz diamine, that although a perpendicular 
axis would give the required uniformity in the length of the days, it 
would lead to another result involving a most serious difficulty, for, 
according to Dr. Croll in “ Climate and Time,” “ If the earth’s axis 
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were even perpendicular, the climate in polar regions would be less 
genial than at present,” because in that case they would receive 
actually less heat than they now do. This, if sustained, would be 
an effectual reply to any explanation of the Theral climate based 
on the position of the axis. 

It is, I think, true that with a perpendicular axis, the polar re- 
gions would receive less solar heat, and had Dr. Croll drawn from 
that no inference, I should have had no need to argue with him; but 
temperature does not depend wholly,or even chiefly, upon the amount 
of solar rays which fall upon a given surface. A man in a balloon 
may perish with cold although clothed in garments that would be 
oppressive were he standing on the ground. Yethe receives more 
rays in the former case than in the latter. It is not the amount of 
heat received that determines temperature, but the amount re- 
tained. This very evident fact vitiates Dr. Croll’s reasoning, for 
here comes in an important law, recently discovered by Prof. Tyn- 
dall. He has shown that aqueous vapor, carbonic acid, and other 
invisible matters in the atmosphere, while giving free passage to 
the heat of the solar rays, retain that radiated from the earth’s sur- 
face. Their effect is analogous to that of glass, which permits the 
heat of the sun to pass through it, while keeping back that radiated 
from the interior of our rooms. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that while the carbonic acid 
would thus raise the temperature of the atmosphere, it would also 
increase the latter’s capacity for moisture, and in this manner the 
total effect would be much greater. 

It is, therefore, easy to see that the temperature of polar regions 
might have been greatly modified, provided the proper conditions 
existed. Did they exist? Was the atmosphere then richer in CO? 
than it is now? 

Many geologists hold that the evidence points the other way. 
It has been said, 1. That the coal in the rocks is not sufficient for 
the carbonic acid of such an atmosphere. And, 2. Whether this 
be so or not, the carbonic acid which furnished carbon for the coal 
beds was of volcanic origin. And lastly, 3. The amount of it in 
the atmosphere at any one time could not have been very much 
greater than at present, or life would have been impossible. 

Of these objections I shall speak in their order, and then point 
out certain important facts in the world’s history which admit of 
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explanation on the supposition that there was a large amount of 
this gas in the atmosphere. 

“ There is not coal enough to make the needed amount of CO?.” 

It can be shown by an easy calculation that the CO? now in the 
atmosphere would furnish coal enough to cover 100,000 square miles 
to the depth of about five feet, equal to 234 pounds on each square 
inch. According to Prof. Dana, the coal beds in North America, 
of the carboniferous age alone, cover 208,000 square miles, and, of 
workable beds in the United States, there is enough to cover 120,- 
000 square miles. It would not be extravagant to estimate these 
alone as containing twice as much carbon as is now found inthe whole 
atmosphere. The amount of coal and lignite all over the world is 
many fold greater, and would be capable of increasing the carbonic 
acid in the same proportion. 

« The carbonic acid came from volcanoes.” 

Volcanoes cannot originate this gas. They give it out only as 
their fires come in contact with limestones. Prof. Dana says: 
“This occurs but rarely now, and was even more uncommon in 
Paleozoic times. Moreover, the carbon in the limestone of the 
globe came, at least in part, from the atmosphere. If, then, the 
limestones, as well as the coal, robbed the atmosphere, the amount 
of carboniferous coal does not represent more carbonic acid than 
the atmosphere of that age lost.”’* 

« Life would have been impossible.” 

None of these objections has as much weight with those who 
deny the presence of large quantities of CO? in the early atmos- 
phere, as the belief that such a condition would have rendered life 
impossible. “ Carbonic acid, in any considerable proportion,” they 
say, “is fatal to all animals. During the Carboniferous Age there 
was an abundant fauna of air-breathing animals: ergo, there could 
not have been much more of this gas in the atmosphere at that 
time than at present.” 

This, however, is very vague, for what is a “large amount?” 
Fifty times the present proportion would bea very “ large amount” 
so far as thermal effects are concerned. Yet in reference to 
present living beings it would not be very large—less than two 
per cent. only of the atmosphere—for, as stated by Prof. Remsen, 
of Johns Hopkins University, “It has long since been proved be- 





~ ¥Manual Geol., page 353- 
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yond the possibility of doubt, that the amount of this gas may be 
increased to one-twentieth (5 per cent.) of the air without produc- 
ing any serious or even disagreeable effects upon those who breathe 
the air thus contaminated.”’* 

The third objection, then, may readily be answered by the 
statement that with an amount of CO? abundant for the solution 
of the question of temperature, life, even of the present high type, 
was not impossible, leaving the question as to still larger amounts 
to be decided on other evidence. 

That the animals of the earlier ages were as-susceptible to the 
influence of this gas as are those now living, is, I think, highly 
improbable. The conditions affecting life must have undergone 
some great change since that time; for, otherwise, some of the 
species would still be in existence. 

It is not merely the fact that the species have undergone change, 
but that at certain epochs there were enormous world-wide changes, 
which perplexes the student of Geology. 

This is true in a less degree at the close of each Period, and in 
a larger one, at the close of each of the Geological Ages. At the 
end of the Carboniferous Age, for example, there was “ an almost 
univeral extermination of species.” This has been attributed 
to a decrease of temperature, itself due “to cold arctic currents, 
and to upward movements of the land in the higher temperate lat- 
itudes.” (Dana.) 

The existence, however, of such currents in the earlier days is 
very doubtful. Prof. Jos. Le Conte but gives expression to the 
conviction which would seem to force itself upon every geologist. 
In Nature for October, 1878, he says: “There is no paleontolog- 
ical evidence of an arctic climate in any portion of the world be- 
fore the Glacial Epoch.” But even if by any possibility there were 
such currents, their influence could scarcely reach very low lati- 
tudes. It seems necessary to seek some other cause for the “ gen- 
eral extermination.” It must be a cause that was world-wide, and 
consistent with a polar temperature far above an “ arctic climate.” 
Such a cause is found in a change in the character of the atmos- 
phere from loss of CO?. This would produce a lower temperature 
and consequently a less amount of aqueous vapor. It would purify 
the atmosphere, and at the same time, increase the quantity of its 


* opular Science Monthly, June 1879, 
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oxygen by giving it all that was held in combination with the car- 
bonaceous matter of vegetable origin now in the earth’s crust. 

Changes so produced would be world-wide, and if fatal to 
previous types anywhere, would be fatal everywhere.* 

That there was no deterioration in the life conditions, is evident 
because the Trias shows a continuation of that upward progress 
which is so remarkable a feature of the world’s whole history. The 
change, therefore, was in the direction of conditions more and 
more like the present. 

The Paleozoic fauna, we may reasonably infer, was specially 
fitted for the atmospheric conditions of that age; that is, it re- 
quired not only what would now be unnatural warmth and moist- 
ure, but was adjusted to the larger amount of carbonic acid as well 
as to the smaller per centage of oxygen. 

As the elimination of the carbonic acid and the deposition of 
the carbon went on, with a consequent increase of oxygen, those 
species which were most sensitive to change, and with the least 
power of adaptation, died out. Others took their places, bending, 
if I may so express it, the old type of structure to the new condi- 
tions. These in their turn passed away for similar reasons, and 
others came in, bending the type yet further from its normal form. 
Gradually the strain grew greater and greater, until at last no fur- 
ther compromise was possible, and there was a general succumbing 
to an atmosphere which had become too stimulating, and con- 
sumed too rapidly their vital powers in the struggle to maintain 
life in spite of reduced temperature. Then followed a general re- 
construction. Forms better adapted to the coming age and the 
new conditions made their appearance, themselves to pass through 
a similar history. 

It may be said that although such great changes did occur at the 
close of the Geological periods, yet that they were nothing more 
than the outcrop of the slow change that was always going on 
throughout the past. It is evident, however, that, e. g., at the close 
of the Paleozoic Age, there was, from some cause, an unusually 


* That the destruction of species was not due to arctic currents, and that it was due 
to atmospheric causes, receives confirmation from the fact “ that the destruction of ma- 
rine forms of life at the close of the Cretaceous, e, g., was far less extensive than had 
previously been assumed.”»—Nicholson, « Ancient Life History of the Earth,” p. 285. 


It was those forms which were exposed to the new atmospheric conditions, that per- 
ished, 
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complete destruction of species, and in the next Period, an almost 
perfect change (perfect as to species, not quite so as to genera.) 
To this it is answered, that between the Permian and the Trias 
there was an enormous interval of time during which the species 
were intermediate between the two. There is little evidence of 
such a lost Period. There are (1) merely the logical needs of that 
form of evolution which affirms that nature moves per gradum, 
and never fer saltum,—a very doubtful proposition ;—and (2) the 
limited extent of geological exploration. These appear to bea 
very small foundation on which to rest such a conclusion. The 
change in species at the close of the Carboniferous Age was 
greater than during the whole Paleozoic time, and evolution per 
gradum was an exceedingly slow process. From which it follows 
that the lost Period must have been correspondingly long ; perhaps 
as long as the Paleozoic, and certainly, on the principles of Darwin- 
ism, as long asthe Mesozoic. Now, are we justified in interpolating 
such an immense interval merely to meet the needs of a theory ? 
But we are answered: There may be in the strata abundant proof 
of that interval, only it has not yet been discovered. 

The explorations of the earth’s crust, it is true, are but small in 
proportion to what remains to be examined. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that denying the existence of such a lost period, 
is a very different matter from denying, for example, that mammals 
existed in the Permian, for the discovery of a single bone might re- 
fute the assertion. ‘The lost Period was world-wide, and, if it ex- 
isted at all, must have lasted for millions of years. Its formations 
in waters adjoining the older strata must have been of enormous ex- 
tent, and, consequently, not easily overlooked. The fact that so 
much of the next earlier and later rocks has been explored, and 
nowhere anything found of such formations is, at least, strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they do not exist. 

But even if it be true—in spite of present lack of evidence—that 
there was one, or even many Periods, between the Permian and 
Trias, the argument for a carbonic-acid laden atmosphere, which 
is drawn from the upward progress of subsequent life, would be but 
little weakened. Some such atmospheric change must still have 
taken place, although occupying more time. 

The probability of such an atmosphere with its consequent large 
amount of watery vapor and high temperature, receives further 
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confirmation from the progressive diminution in the length of the 
geological ages. Calling the last, or Cenozoic, 1,000,000 years, the 
Mesozoic continued 3,000,000, the Paleozoic 12,000,000, and the 
Archzan, a period which cannot be estimated. The difference in 
length is enormous, and must have had some physical and world- 
wide cause. Prof. Tyndall has shown that with a small amount of 
carbonic acid, or watery vapor, in the atmosphere to start with, and 
with small increments of these substances, the heat-retaining power 
is at first strictly proportional to the number of increments, but 
that the effect grows less and less until it reaches a limit beyond 
which it is little, if at all, affected by any addition, however great.* 
The converse must also be true. If at any time the amount of 
these impurities was very large, the elimination of great quantities 
would be needed before any sensible effect upon temperature could 
be produced, and this would require correspondingly long stretches 
of time.t Here, if I mistake not, is the secret of the greater 
length of the earlier geological ages. 

The deposit of carbon during the Paleozoic age was enormous, 
requiring a correspondingly long time, because, owing to the great 
amount in the atmosphere, so much needed to be removed before 
any sensible effect upon temperature was produced. During the 
Mesozoic, there being less carbonic acid in the atmosphere, a shorter 
time sufficed to produce an equal effect. For like reason, the change 
of temperature during the Tertiary was more rapid until about 
the close of that period, after which no further change occurred, 
the elimination and supply of carbonic acid seeming to have become 
equal. . 

Closely allied to the question as to the length of the geological 
divisions, and in its explanation identical with it, is that which asks 
why there was so great a difference between the duration of the 
earlier and later types of life. The length of a geological division 
is really the length of a certain type of life, and that which accounts 
for the one, accounts also for the other. 

The facts which have been considered, viz.: the abundance of 
coal and lignite, both certainly of vegetable origin; the smallness 
of the amount of CO? which could have been derived from volca- 

* Heat, a Mode of Motion. Lecture X. 

+Two other influences, it may be said, tended to make the earlier periods the 


longer. It is probable that, owing to a more cloudy atmosphere, the vegetation did not 
eliminate carbon as rapidly then as now ; and, secondly, the area of land was less, 
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noes; the universal warmth; the present non-existence of the early 
species; the almost total extermination of species at the end of 
each of the geological ages ; the absence of arctic cold, or other 
sufficient cause for such exterminations; the appearance of new 
species, and these always in the direction of progress towards pres- 
ent conditions ; the great disproportion between the length of the 
earlier ages and the later ; and the disparity in the duration of the 
corresponding types ; the world-wide extent of these phenomena ; all 
these are so in harmony with an atmosphere richer 7 carbonic acid 
than the present that they seem to demonstrate its existence.* 

How much carbonic acid there was at first in the atmosphere it 
is impossible to determine. It now forms only three or four ten- 
thousandths of the whole. Forty or fifty times that amount would 
very decidedly affect temperature, partly by its own influence, and 
much more, indirectly, by increasing the capacity of the air for water. 
One hundred times would increase the warmth somewhat more, 
but, if after that, ten or even twenty times that amount were added, 
the temperature would be scarcely affected, while the effect upon 
the flora and fauna of the period would be of the most decided 
character. In the Azoic time the amount of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere must have been enormous. 

It has been objected that a “blanket”? which was sufficient 
to give warmth to the poles, would, by excessive heat, have 
destroyed life at the equator. But then, as now, ocean and aerial 
currents tended to equalize the temperature. Moreover, the abun- 
dance of aqueous vapor in a world so warm, and with so large a 
proportion of water surface, must have broadened the bands of 
clouds which now lie parallel to the equator until probably their 
edges met. In some such way a portion of the solar heat may 
have been excluded. To this must be added the well known fact 
that heat is far more endurable in a humid atmosphere than in its 
opposite. The sufferings of Lieut. Lynch and his party in the 
Dead Sea region were largely due to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. 





*If this be so, Prof. Huxley’s doctrine of « homotaxis, or similarity of arrange- 
ment,”’ cannot be true, If the continuation of species depended upon the persistence 
of certain atmospheric conditions, which in the nature of the case could not long be 
local, it is impossible that « Devonian fauna and flora in the British Islands could have 
been cotemporaneous with Silurian life in North America, and with Carboniferous 
flora and fauna in Africa. 
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If my argument thus far be sustained, then the objection to a 
perpendicular axis, founded upon the smaller number of solar rays 
which would be received in polar regions, is met by the influence 
of the “ warm blanket of carbonic acid and watery vapor.” If the 
temperature was thus kept up, a perpendicular axis would account 
for the equability of warmth and light in those high latitudes 
throughout the year. 

Could we be certain that the earth’s axis was then nearly or 
quite perpendicular, our work would be done. Whether it was 
nearly perpendicular, is the nextinquiry. It is now inclined 23 4°, 
Somehow it got into its present position. No one believes the 
earth , at least in its present form, to be eternal; hence, it was 
placed as it is either by the direct act of the Almighty,—and if so, He 
may, for sufficient reasons, have first made it with axis perpendic- 
ular, and when that was accomplished for which it was so placed, 
He may, by another act, have brought it to its present inclination ;— 
or else it came to be inclined by the action of ordinary, mechanical 
law. The only theory which even attempts to explain the forma- 
tion of the solar system, is that known as the Nebular Hypothesis. 
According to it, the earth and moon were once one body. If so, 
they could at that time have had but one axis, which normally 
must have been perpendicular to the ecliptic. That of the moon 
is now inclined only 1%4°, while that of the earth has an obliquity 
of 23%. One of the two has changed its direction. That it is the 
earth’s which has become more oblique, is probable, because the 
moon’s axis is yet very nearly in the normal position. I infer, there- 
fore, that from some cause the obliquity increased to 23%4°, and 
that such an increase occurred after the moon and earth had 
ceased to be one body. Our inquiry, then, is narrowed to this: 
Did that increase take place before, or after, plants and animals ap- 
peared? The mechanical difficulties attending any permanent 
change of obliquity are so great that, @ priori, one would pronounce 
it impossible, were it not that it has actually occurred. That ques- 
tion we need not discuss, The earth is now inclined 23%°. If 
such a movement took place before there were living organisms on 
our globe, it could leave no traces which could now be recognized. 
Its effects were limited to causing variations in the length of the 
days, and all which that implies ; but this could leave no impression 
on the rocks. But if this increase occurred after animals and 
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plants were living upon the earth, we should expect to see corres- 
ponding changes in them. The effects would be greatest in 
high latitudes, The previous fauna and flora of those regions 
would perish, or migrate, and others fitted to the new conditions 
would take their places. 

In low latitudes the effects of such an axial change would be 
small. In Florida, for example, it is difficult to see how the life- 
conditions would be materially altered.* The daysand nights would 
continue about equal, and asthe temperature would remain aboutas it 
was, there is no reason, so far as the inclination of the earth’s axis 
is concerned, why the previous plants and animals should not have 
continued to the present day. 

When we turn to the actual history of the earth, we find the 
facts remarkably in harmony with such results. Before a certain 
epoch, the close of the Tertiary, the plants and animals were very 
much the same in high and low latitudes, while after that time 
down to the present day, they differ most widely. Moreover, the 
extinction of the previous flora is confined to high latitudes, while 
enough of species which once flourished in Spitzbergen and other 
Arctic lands, survive in warm temperate regions, to prove that in 
low latitudes the conditions affecting life have not materially 
changed. 

From the consideration of these facts I conclude that the in- 
crease of axial obliquity took place at or near the end of the Ter- 
tiary, or, in other words, in the time of the Glaciers. 

Such an increase of obliquity appears to solve what is perhaps 
the most perplexing part of the climatic problem, viz: the change 
from the uniformity which prevailed so long, to alternating sea- 
sons with attendant changes of temperature. 

It may, however, be thought that this is not a complete expla- 
nation of the identity of species in high and low latitudes during 
pre-glacial times, because, as Mr. Meech has shown, the intensity 
of light varies as the cosine of the latitude, and, therefore, Spitz- 
bergen, for example, could then have received only one fifth as 
much light as Florida. 


*The longest day in Florida (lat. 30°) while the axis was inclined 5 14°, measured 
12 hours and 6 minutes. Its longest day now is only 14 hours, 14 minutes, In lat. 
84°, 5\, the longest day then was only 12 hours and 44 minutes, while now the long- 
est day lasts 5 months, or 3,600 hours. i} * 
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To this I reply that the limits within which the daily amount 
of light may vary, and still be sufficient for the needs of vegetation, 
are unknown. We observe, however, that plants kept in our 
houses during winter often receive much less than one fifth of the 
direct rays of the sun, and do well, Indeed a moderate amount of 
direct light is more favorable to the free growth of the foliage than 
is its opposite. It would seem, that by one of those compensations 
often observed in nature, the greater size of the leaf, by presenting 
to solar action a larger surface, enables less intense light to pro- 
duce a sufficient effect: 

May it not be that the milder sunlight of Spitzbergen is the 
cause and explanation of the enormous leaves of the Magnolia, Oak, 
Sassafras and other trees whose “ luxuriance has excited the won- 
der of geologists ’’? 

If this be so, and there are many facts known to gardeners that 
sustain it, then the large foliage of high-latitude plants becomes 
another evidence of the truth of the supposition that the axis of 
our globe at that time had a very small inclination. 

If it be true that the early warmth was due to the carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, then as these grew less the 
first distinct. manifestation of a cooler climate ought to have ap- 
peared at the poles, and thence have gradually extended to lower 
latitudes. Such seems to have been the case. In the Eocene the 
palm flourished abundantly in England, and the temperature of the 
Tyrol was between 81°F. and 74°F. In the Miocene, in the neigh- 
borhood of Vienna, it was between 79°F. and 68°F. In the Plio- 
cene, the climate was still cooler and approximated to that of the 
present day.--See Dana, Man. Geol., page 526. 

Sometimes, it is true, there seems to have been an exception to 
the regularity of the decrease. Prof. Lesquerieux, in his report 
upon the Cretaceous Flora of Dakota, says that the climate of the 
Cretaceous Period, in at least some parts of North America, seems 
to have been cooler than that of the Eocene. The difference, how- 
ever, does not appear to have beer great, and may, so far as 
I can see, be accounted for by a moderate increase in the elevation 
of the country. 

Dr. Croll and Prof. Geikie attribute the post-Tertiary cold to the 
earth being in aphelion, or perihelion, at the solstices, at a time 
when the earth’s orbit was very much more eccentric than at pres- 
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ent. If so, then there must have been a recurrence of the cold every 
time the favorable conditions returned. This implies, of course, 
that the axis in pre-Glacial times was inclined as now ; and if it could 
be proved that the cold was due to these causes, and if a succession 
of cold epochs could be established, then undoubtedly the axis was 
inclined 23 14° long before te Glacial epoch.* 

It therefore becomes important to discover, if possible, whether 
there was such a succession. Dr. Croll is confident that there was. 
His reasoning is peculiar. He first shows that interglacial periods 
—that is, warm periods sandwiched between cold ones—did really 
occur in some parts of the world after the great Glacial epoch. 
Then, assuming that the latter was due to the astronomical causes 
named, and that the post-glacial warm periods were semi-tellurict 
in extent, and the result of the same causes, he infers from the 
presence of a warm florain Arctic regions, during the Tertiary and 
before, that cold periods existed then ; 2. ¢., because there were warm 
periods, ergo, there were cold ones. This takes for granted the 
question now in dispute. It assumes present obliquity in early 
times to prove the existence of early glacial epochs; but it will not 
do to use epochs thus demonstrated to establish the obliquity. 
Omitting, therefore, all this, Dr. Croll’s proof of a series of early 
Ice Periods is confined to the admitted existence of a warm climate 
in polar regions before the end of the Tertiary, and to traces of ice- 
action in the older formations. 

As to the warm climate, it proves nothing for him unless it was 
intermittent, and I can see no good reason for believing that it was 
so. If such was-the fact, the fossils ought to show some indications 
of it, somé break in the continuity of life, some interpolation of Arc- 
tic forms—Arctic in the present sense—in the long series of plants 
and animals whose remains are found so abundantly in circumpolar 
regions. But the paleontological evidence is all the other way. A 
recent exploration and examination of the fossils of Spitzbergen 
adds to the mass of evidence in this direction. 








*Dr, Croll styles the existence of cold epochs before the Quaternary, « The Crucial 
Test’ of his theory. But while the absence of such epochs would overthrow his the- 
ory, the converse is not necessarily true, For it is possible to conceive of other causes 
which might produce periods of local, or even widely spread, cold, At present there 
seems to be no need of considering such causes, 

+I use this for lack of a better term to describe the wide extent, first on one hemi- 
sphere and then on the other, which Dr. Croll claims for the Glacial Epoch reaching at 
the same time, of course, both continents. 
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According to Dr. Heer——-Nature, 1877, page 208—“ The plants 
of that island do not point to any alternations of warm and ice pe- 
riods.” Prof. Geikie himself, in his great Ice Age, admits that the 
fossils are always such as indicate a warm climate, and says that 
“ geologists are puzzled” at the facts.* Of course he refers to ge- 
ologists who, adopting Croll’s theory of climate, find it necessary 
to believe also in the existence of cold inter-thermal periods. So 
uniform is the evidence of the fossils, on Mr. Geikie’s own showing, 
that one can scarcely avoid the belief that but for the exigencies of 
their theory, neither Dr. Croll nor Prof. Geikie would have thought 
of semi-telluric ice periods in those early ages. 

But it may be said that although the fossils give no evidence in 
favor of Ice periods before the Quaternary, yet that there are traces 
of ice action manifest in transported boulders, in glacial clays and 
striated rocks. As to all these, however, theyare of sucha limited 
extent,} that it seems impossible that they were due to causes of 
the same kind as those which produced the ice erosions of the 
Post-Tertiary. It appears much more in harmony with their mod- 
erate extent, and with the character of the adjacent fossils, to regard 
these traces as due to local glaciers, such as are now found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. They may have surpassed any at present 
in existence, the peculiar, moist climate of those days being more 
favorable to large glaciers where proper conditions as to height and 
shape of mountains existed.} 

Cold due to the solstice occurring in aphelion at time of great 
eccentricity, must have affected a hemisphere, and hence have gla- 
ciated simultaneously the Eastern and Western Continents. Any- 
thing less would have been merely a local glacier due to some lo- 
cal cause. I submit, therefore, that the evidence does not estab- 
lish the occurrence of such inter-thermal periods as Dr. Croll’s 


*See Appendix, Great Ice Age. 


+That I may not be thought to disparage the extent of these traces, I quote Croll’s 
own words, page 266, Climate and Time, ‘‘ We soon find that the facts which have 
been recorded as evidence in favor of the action of ice in former geological epochs, are 
very scanty indeed.” 


{From the enormous erosion of which there is abundant evidence, it is safe to con- 
clude that modern mountains are small in comparison with those before the Quater- 
nary, 
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theory requires in order to establish its own right to be.* 

Nor is his theory based upon so wide an agreement with the 
facts of the past as to entitle it to be used as an argument by which 
to prove anything else. It offers no explanation of the uniformity 
of the plants and animals in high or low latitudes, nor of the uni- 
formity of light which they indicate. The question of light, Croll 
and Geikie ignore altogether, and while they speak of the flora and 
the mild climate of Spitzbergen, they say nothing of the fact 
that these existed in spite of such an enormous cause of variation as 
on their theory must have been in force then as much as at the 
present day, viz: the uninterrupted influx of solar heat for four 
months each summer, and its total stoppage for an equal time each 
winter. 

The more I reflect upon it, the more important this uniformity 
seems, and the more fatal does it appear to Lyell’s and Croll’s the- 








*I put in a foot note some of the evidence against former glacial Epochs. 

Geikie (Appendix to Great Ice Age, page 478), says: ‘* Many of the fossils,” 
pertaining to these old times, “indeed, if we are to reason from analogy at all, could 
not possibly have lived in cold seas.” 

He quotes from Dr, Dawson as toa gigantic esker of the Carboniferous Age, “on 
the outside of which large traveled boulders were deposited while in the 
swamps within, the coal flora flourished, and fine mud and coally matter were accu- 
mulated.” 

Again, ‘«« Now if we were to judge only from their organic contents, we should be 
forced to conclude that none of these formations down to the Miocene afforded any 
trace whatever of cold or glacial conditions.” 

«Geologists are staggered by the appearance of Glacial deposits in the Permian,— 
a formation whose fossils indicate mild and genial rather than cold climatical condi- 
tions. The occurrence in the Eocene also of huge ice-carried blocks, seems incom- 
prehensible when the general character of the Eocene fossils is taken into account, 
for these have a somewhat tropical aspect,” etc. 

All these facts, so far as I can see, harmonize if the glacial action was local, The 
flora and fauna of the time would, of course, have the tropical or untropical character 
ofthe age. But ifthe glacial traces were due to Glacial Epochs which covered a 
Hemisphere with ice, and were many thousand years in coming and going, where are 
the plants and animals to correspond ? Where are the inevitable breaks in the continu- 
ity of such species ? And how could the boulders of Dr. Dawson’s “ gigantic eskers”’ 
have been deposited on the borders of a swamp within which coal plants were grow- 
ing ? 

Dr, Croll’s theory seems to be involved in inextricable difficulties when it attempts 
to account for such facts. Looking at the whole matter, I submit that the evidence is 
insufficient to establish the occurrence of early Glacial Epochs of semi-telluric extent, 
and the consequent existence of an axis inclined as at present. 


o 
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ories,* and indeed to all theories that assume that the earth’s axis 
was inclined in early times as much as at present. Tor, with axis 
as now, there must have been in Spitzbergen a total cessation of 
solar heat for four months. We know what this means now, for 
the short summer there is oppressive with its heat, while in winter 
the mercury freezes, and even alcohol begins to grow viscid. In 
pre-glacial times it is assumed that the Gulf Stream by greater 
warmth and increased flow, prevented any excessive cold, but still 
the contrast between summer and winter must have been great, 
It may be admitted that during the Miocene the temperature 
of the sea in latitude 80° N., was as high as it is now about Ire- 
land, 61°F., in August, and 36° in February, although the exist- 
ence of the Zaxedium in Spitzbergen would seem to forbid so much 
cold. If with seven or eight hours sunshine daily, the winter in 
Ireland depresses the mercury 25° lower than in midsummer, it is 
not extravagant to suppose that with no sunshine at all for four 
months, the temperature would fall at least 25° more, or 50° inall: 
But the contrast would in fact be greater than this, for such a win- 
ter implges a summer of four months of continuous sunshine. It 
may help us to realize these conditions when we reflect what a dif- 
ference in the temperature is now made in our own latitude by the 
sun’s annual journey north and south. 

It is quite possible to think of the winter about Spitzbergen 
being greatly modified by a larger, or a hotter, Gulf Stream than 
now exists, but to produce a similar effect at Capt. Nares’s winter 
quarters, latitude 81° 40‘, on the northwestern corner of Green- 
land, would require the Gulf Stream to be deflected to the west, 
a result almost requiring a change in the direction of the earth’s 
rotation. 

It is probable, according to Prof. Heer, that the mean temperature 
of arctic regions in the Middle Tertiary was as high as 46°F., and if 
so, it is difficult to see how the midwinter temperature could have ex- 
ceeded 21°. Such a degree of cold would have been fatal to those 
Miocene plants whose representatives are now found in the Gulf 
States. 





* Ocean currents, so far as they existed, undoubtedly account in part for the mild- 
ness of temperature in high latitudes, but they fail to explein the near equality of sum- 
mer and winter temperature (proved by the presence of Saurians and Corals), in spite 
of four month’s interruption of all solar heat. 
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The other objection to an axis nearly perpendicular, to which I 
referred in the opening of this section, is based upon a supposed 
physiological law.* 

We are told that there must have been the same alternation of 
seasons before the Glacial Epoch as now, because the exogenous 
plants of those early times exhibit concentric growth-rings; and 
consequently the earth’s axis must then have been inclined as at 
present. 

But are seasons necessary to the formation of the rings? Until that 
is established their existence has no importance in this connection. 
Were it possible in some way to secure a temperature uniform 
through the year, we might be able to determine the question ex- 
perimentally. The nearest approach to such a condition in this 
latitude is to be found in green-houses. The results thus far show 
that exogenous plants, e. g., the orange and lemon, so placed, form 
growth-rings as regularly as do the forest trees. 

It would be interesting to know how generally exogenous plants 
in tropical regions exhibit these markings, and whether they are 
annual, or whether they are made at longer or at shorter intervals. 
Ihave found it difficult to obtain any information on this point, 
either from books or from botanists. The latter tell me (I have 
applied to several botanists of distinction) that they know very lit- 
tle about it. Dr. Gray says, “I know of no exogenous tree that 
grows continuously. * * * Yet there are exogenous woody 
stems which do not make annual layers. There is a woody Phy- 
tolacca which makes more layers, at least twice as many, as it is 
years old—probably indicating two periods of growth and rest.” 
To this I add that there now lies before me a section of Chenopo- 
dium album cut on the first of August, and consequently not more 
than four months old, in which are eight well-defined rings. This 
section is as hard and compact and as well formed wood as if it 
were a section of ash or pine. 

On the other hand there are exogens, growing even in this cli- 
mate, which, notwithstanding our cold winters and hot summers, 
show not the slightest trace ofa ring. I have before me a section 
of Akebia guingucfolia cut by Dr. O. R. Willis on his own lawn, 





* The next ten paragraphs were published in American Fournal of Science ana 
Arts, under title: «Is the Existence of Growth-rings in the Exogenous Plants, Proof 
of Alternating Seasons ?” 
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from a plant five years old, which has no such markings. Then 
from a little further south I have a section of the Passion Vine in 
the same condition ; also one of the Iron Wood (Carpinus Ameri- 
cana) which presents the faintest possible traces of them. For these 
also Iam indebted to Dr. Willis. 

Miss C. C. Haskell, of Vassar College, states the result of her 
examination of the tropical woods in their museum, as follows: “ In 
the Moria catiara of the Amazon, the circles are very apparent. 
In the Aliso or Birch of the Andes, the circles are evident. They 
are seen, too, in the Brazilian Red-wood (Upper Amazon), and in 
Siphonia elastica or rubber tree, as well as in the Moria peranya ot 
the Rio Negro. None are seen in the Jortoise Shell Wood, or in 
the Cow Tree.” 

These suffice to show that, in the uniformly warm climate of 
the tropics, rings are formed as regularly as in the trees of our 
northern forests. But it may be said that although there is in these 
regions no alternation of hot and cold seasons, yet that they do 
undergo semi-annual changes from wet to dry, and from dry to wet, 
and that, these being dependent upon the earth’s axial inclination, 
we are not at liberty to infer thatthe rings would have veen formed 
had there been the absolutely seasonless condition which a perpen- 
dicular axis would produce. But there is evidence that exogenous 
trees would form these marks in a climate of absolutely no varia- 
tion. I have before me a section of Mangrove, also presented by 
Dr. Willis. This tree, as is well known, grows in the muddy mar- 
gins of tropical rivers, and all along the shores, forming dense for- 
ests even at the verge of the ocean and below high-water mark. In 
such a locality there can be no alternation of wet and dry seasons, 
and the changes of annual temperature must be less than the diur- 
nal. It would be impossible to conceive of greater uniformity of 
temperature and moisture, yet this tree presents the growth-rings 
as broad and as well defined as those which are seen in any trees 
anywhere. 

To dispel any vestige of belief that seasons and these markings 
are connected as cause and effect, I add that the Cycads require 
several years to form one ring. 

The consideration of these facts leads to the conclusion that 
these circles have their origin in cycles of activity and repose, im- 
planted in the constitution of the plant, which would continue to 
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manifest themselves although there were no climatic variations—a 
conclusion strengthened by the experience of all who have at- 
tempted, by artificially equalizing the temperature, to make their 
plants bloom all the year. It is true that where seasonal variations 
exist, the successive stages of activity and rest are for obvious rea- 
sons synchronous with them, but they are not absolutely depend- 
ent upon them. 

We may conclude, too, that the pre-glacial flora exhibited simi- 
lar cycles of growth and rest, some of which may have been of short 
duration, measured, perhaps, by weeks, like those of the Chenopo- 
dium, while others, like the Cycads, may have required several years 
for their completion. 


The following propositions appear to be established by the facts 
which have been presented :— 


1. Some exogens form rings at intervals of much less than a 
year. 

2. Others require intervals of several years. 

3. Some form no rings. 

4. The presence, or absence, of rings in exogens occurs in all 
climates. 

5. Large and well defined rings are found under conditions in 
which there is absolutely no appreciable variation of temperature 
or moisture throughout the year. 

6. An exogen naturally forming rings will continue to form 
them although the climate become uniform through the year. 

The presence, therefore, of these markings in the pre-glacial 
flora gives us no information as to the existence of seasons, and 
cannot be adduced as proof that the earth’s axis was then inclined 
as now ; and we are left free to adopt the conclusion to which the 
uniformity of life-conditions so clearly points. 


C. B. Warrina, Pu.D. 








MR. MORGAN’S CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEM OF RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. 


Me MORGAN'S theory of the formation of primitive society , 
LV] as propounded in the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
Vol. XVII, has been roughly handled by Mr. McLennan in his 
Studies in Ancient History, who pronounces it “ utterly unscientific” 
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(p. 371). Mr. Morgan replied at some length in a note in his An- 
cient Society (p. 509), and it seems opportune and proper at this 
step to examine the arguments of both parties, partly in order to 
determine which is right upon the controverted points, partly to 
ascertain what definite results each of these distinguished scholars 
has accomplished. The immediate question at issue is Mr. Mor- 
gan’s Classificatory System of Relationships ; the controversy, how- 
ever, goes much deeper than this, and involves the entire structure 
of primitive society. 

Mr. Morgan, in his investigations, takes as his starting point the 
Gens, “a body of consanguines bearing a common Gentile name” 
(Anc. Soc., p. 67); an institution which he finds to be universal 
among mankind. The hierarchy of the Gentile system—Gens, 
phratry, tribe—cannot be proved to be universal. Good grounds 
are given, however, in Chapter xv. for believing it to have been so. 
At any rate it isa very remarkable fact that nations so remote 
from and disconnected with one another as the North American 
Indians and the Romans had a Gentile system which is identical 
in all essential features; so that, in sketching the progress of Gen- 
tile society in its several steps towards a political organization, he 
is able to take the Iroquois, the Aztecs, and the Romans, as pre- 
senting the three successive types, and as illustrating a continuity 
of development. 

Mr. McLennan wholly ignores the Gens as a part of the primi- 
tive organism and builds his system entirely upon a single feature 
of the Gens, as defined by Mr. Morgan—that is exogamy, or the 
obligation to marry outside of the tribe. Of course he recog- 
nizes the Gens as an historical institution, and shows, in Chapter 
viii. (hardly mentioning the word, however,) how this institution 
may have come into existence. But in his theory it is a fact of 
wholly secondary importance; another writer of his school, Mr. 
Lang (in A/ind, for October last) uses the expression: “ The Gen- 
tile system, as Mr. Morgan erroneously calls it.” It is at this 
point, therefore, that the two systems diverge; the first point of 
inquiry is whether Mr. Morgan is right in taking the Gens as the 
fundamental institution of society. 

It should be observed here that Mr. Morgan does not, any more 
than Mr. McLennan, make the Gens an original institution. Sir 
Henry Maine, whose Amcient Law forms an epoch in the history of 
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these inquiries, did not undertake to go any further back than to 
the family or Gentile organization, and even made use of expres- 
sions which may Le understood to mean that he regarded this as 
an ultimate fact in the history of society. But Mr. Morgan, like 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr. McLennan himself, sees that the organi- 
zation which he finds now to be universally existent, must itself 
mark a somewhat advanced step of social progress; and he, as 
well as these other writers, undertakes to show how it came into 
existence. What, then, is the difference between him and Mr. 
McLennan? Simply this, that Mr. McLennan, to all intents and 
purposes, leaves this institution out of consideration in his theory, 
and by implication denies its universality as a stage of human pro- 
gress. He sees the practice of exogamy where Mr. Morgan sees 
an organized body of men who have that practice. Especially he 
takes no notice of the exogamous Gens as an integral part of a 
larger organization or tribe, which is the essential feature of Mr. 
Morgan’s theory. And here Mr. Morgan appears to have deci- 
dedly the better of him, where he shows (p. 512-514) that intermar- 
riage in the Gens is regularly prohibited, while intermarriage in 
the ¢riée is regularly permitted,—that is, that “the Gens is ‘ exoga- 
mous’ and the tribe is essentially ‘ endogamous.’ ”’ 

The first five chapters of Mr. McLennan’s treatise are an admi- 
rable example of the genuine scientific method applied in the 
gathering and comparison of facts, establishing the existence of 
exogamous tribes (using the word ¢ride in his sense), and showing 
also the frequency in such tribes of the practice of capturing women 
for wives, as either actually existing or made probable by features 
in the marriage ceremony. The remaining chapters are equally 
able in working out an hypothesis in explanation of these facts ; 
but we must carefully distinguish the hypothesis, set forth in the 
seventh chapter, from the facts collected and grouped in the earlier 
chapters. 

The assumption with which his argument sets out is (p. 109): 
“that if it could be shown that exogamous tribes existed, and that 
the usual relations of savage tribes to each other were those of 
hostility, we should have found a social condition in which it was 
inevitable that wives should systematically be procured by cap- 
ture.” The assumption is a correct one, but it fails in its applica- 
tion to the argument, for the reason shown by Mr. Morgan, that 
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exogamy is not, as a rule, a feature of tribes hostile to one another, 
but of gentes, component parts of tribes, which are friendly to one 
another. If this is the case the facts collected by Mr. McLennan 
with so much care, do not prove the necessary connection of ex- 
ogamy and marriage by capture, as he wishes them to do, but we 
must look for some other explanation; for example, the forms of 
capture may bea survival from the primitive system of communism, 
which is admitted by all these authorities. Again, however gen- 
eral are the forms of capture in marriage ceremonies, they are no 
more common than the forms of purchase. These are indeed the 
only forms among the Germanic nations (see Grimm’s Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 420) for the cases of wife-stealing mentioned 
by Mr. McLennan on page 55—like many others cited by him— 
are no proof of anything but lawless abduction. 

Mr. McLennan’s theory is, in brief, that exogamy arose out of 
wife-capture, and wife-capture out of the practice of infanticide, 
which he shows to be a very common practice among savage na- 
tions, especially for female children. (It may be observed that, al- 
though he speaks only of female infanticide, the classical and Ger- 
manic nations, at least, did not confine the practice to female in- 
fants. Grimm only says, page 456, that it was more common in 
their case.) This custom, Mr. McLennan says, page 112, “ leaving 
the primitive human hordes with very few young women of their 
own—occasionally with none—and, in any case, seriously disturb- 
ing the balance of the sexes within the hordes, forced them to prey 
" upon one another for wives. Usage, induced by necessity, would, 
in time, establish a prejudice among the tribes observing it—a prej- 
udice strong as a principle of religion, as every prejudice relating 
to marriage is apt to be—against marrying women of their own 
stock.” Both these steps are singularly inconclusive. Wife-cap- 
ture to be pure needs no explanation ; all uncivilized peoples—and 
some civilized—steal women when they can. But can we conceive 
that the savage tribes would wantonly deprive themselves of women 
to such a degree that they must have recourse, for a supply of wives, 
to stealing from foreign tribes? Demand will create supply, even 
among savages. To this obvious remark Mr. McLennan answers 
that “we have only to bear in mind the multitude of facts which 
testify to the thoughtlessness and improvidence of men during the 
childish stage of the human mind.” This reply may go for what it 
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is worth ; but it must occur to us further that the tribes upon which 
the robbery is cominitted will be, according to the theory, equally 
devoid of women, and will of course be, at the same time, indus- 
triously engaged in stealing wives from the first tribe. 

The second step supposed is equally unsatisfactory. Admitting the 
universality of female infanticide, and (what needs no proof) of wife- 
stealing, it is hard to see how a scarcity of women ina tribe should 
lead to exogamy—that is, the rule that the members of a tribe 
shall not marry the few women they have. For the “ usage” he 
speaks of, that the wives should be mostly foreigners, could only 
grow up in case the neighboring tribes had more women than them- 
selves, or abstained from retaliating in the plunder. And, as has 
been shown, neither of these is likely to be the case. His conjec- 
ture is that polyandry, induced by this scarcity of women, was the 
next step of social progress. But this practice is by no means uni- 
versal enough to serve as an argument in favor of so improbable a 
theory. ‘ 

While, therefore, Mr. McLennan has proved conclusively the gen- 
eral existence of exogamy, he has not shown its necessary connection 
with wife-capture, nor has he explained its origin. When he proceeds 
(page 333) to consider Mr. Morgan’s explanation that it was due to 
legislation—was a part of “ a reformatory movement of society ”— all 
he does is to point out “ how antipathetical to Mr. Morgan’s mind the 
historical method is.” He should have explained himself a little 
more fully here. Does he mean to assert that there was no such 
reformatory movement of society, and nothing of the nature of legis- 
lation? How can he know this? Perhaps the word /egislation 
is not well chosen; it implies, in our minds, something more formal 
than we are justified in ascribing to savage nations. But does he 
mean that all changes in the structure of early society must be 
gradual or spontaneous, or that none can be made of set purpose 
and ona plan? Mr. Morgan probably knows more, by personal 
observation, of the modes of thought and action of barbarous na- 
tions than any other civilized man living ; and his book affords 
sufficient proof (e. g., page 126) that nations in the barbarous stage, 
at least, are able to act with system and concert in the develop- 
ment of their institutions. 

Moreover, Mr. Morgan has discovered, and made use of them in 
his theory, forms of organized society, more primitive than any other 
writer. The remarkable Australian system described in Chap. 1, 
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of Part II., fits perfectly into his theory of the genesis of society, 
while it lends no support to Mr. McLennan’s theory. The facts 
upon which his theory of the Punalnar Family (Part III., Chap. 3) 
is based, are certainly, as Mr. McLennan has pointed out, inade- 
quate by themselves, and many of them support equally well Mr. 
McLennan’s theory of polyandry. There are, however, some among 
them that will hardly fit into this; and, at any rate, Mr. Morgan’s 
view is strongly corroborated by the scheme of relationship un- 
folded in his book, 

This brings us to the main point of Mr. McLennan’s criticism, 
which is directed against the “Classificatory System of Relation- 
ship,” as Mr. Morgan calls it, or rather Mr. Morgan’s explanation 
of this system, Let us make a brief statement of this theory. Mr. 
Morgan, after spending years in collecting and arranging terms of 
relationship from different nations, civilized and uncivilized, in all 
parts of the world, 268 in number, at least (in 1871) published them 
in a tabulated form, in the seventeenth volume of the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge. They fall into two great classes. The 
system followed by most civilized nations, which describes, or is 
capable of describing, every degree of relationship by a specific 
term, he calls the “ Descriptive System.” In other methods the 
kinsmen fall into groups or classes, the same term being applied to 
what we should consider a number of distinct degrees of kinship.* 
This he calls the “ Classificatory System.” The Classificatoiy Sys- 
tem again falls into two groups, in one of which all the children of 
brothers and sisters are themselves regarded as brothers and sisters, 
and so on, in the several generations, all kinsmen falling into five 
classes ; in the other it is only the children of brothers that are re- 
garded as brothers and sisters, while the children of a sister are re- 
garded as nephews and nieces. The first of these he calls the Ma- 
layan System, and is of opinion that it points to a time when 
brothers and sisters in a group were husband and wives to each 
other—what he calls the Consanguine Family; the other he calls 
the Turanian (or Ganonanian) System, and considers it to belong 





* Thus, among the Seneca-Iroquois the following relatives are all known as 
*¢ grandfather ; ” great-grandfather’s father, great-grandfather, grandfather, father’s 
father’s brother. mother’s mother’s brother, father’s father’s father’s brother, father’s 
father’s father’s brother’s son, mother’s mother’s mother’s brother, and mother’s moth- 
er’s mother’s brother’s son. This illustrates the so-called Ganowanian System. 
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to a more advanced state of society, when the brothers or the sis- 
ters had their wives or husbands in common—this he calls the 
Punalnar Family. 

If now, the terms of relationship actually used by these nations 
are based upon a real relationship, this real relationship can hardly 
have been any other than that conjectured by Mr. Morgan in the 
two groups respectively. It is hard to see, therefore, why his 
method is called “ utterly unscientific,” and his mind “ antipatheti- 
cal’’ to the historical method. He finds two systems of nomen- 
clature in use in all parts of the earth, which points quite as fairly 
at certain systems of marriage, as certain forms in the marriage 
ceremony do to a practice of procuring wives bycapture. For the 
first system he finds support in the theory of communal marriage 
held by all authorities; for the second he finds support in a large 
number of isolated facts, some—but not all—of which might be 
made to support Mr. McLennan’s view. 

Mr. McLennan argues, in reply to this, that this nomenclature 
does not point to a real relationship, but to a ceremonial system of 
redress; and he very ingeniously traces out the process by which 
this might have come about. But the question suggests itself, Is 
there any reason, apart from the necessity of sustaining Mr. Mc- 
Lennan’s theory, why this nomenclature should be explained bya 
far-fetched interpretation rather than by its obvious meaning ? 
Mr. Morgan answers further that Mr. McLennan constantly con- 
founds kinship with rights of inheritance, and shows (page 518) 
that the North American Indians, for instance, do recognize kinship 
in all its degrees, on both male and female side, while yet the rights 
of inheritance are confined to either to male or tothe femaleline. The 
probability, therefore, in favor of Mr. Morgan’s explanation, is by 
no means weakened ; and we have a right to consider it an hypoth- 
esis which satisfactorily explains the phenomena, unless his antago- 
nist can show it to be intrinsically defective. This Mr. McLennan 
undertakes to do. 

His objection to the “Malayan System” is certainly a very 
strong one, and is so regarded by so high an authority as Mr. Dar- 
win; it is, that, by it, a man would be called the son of a woman 
who did not bear him, as well as of a man who was not his father: 
the last is conceivable enough, the first seems inconceivable. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Morgan meets the argument fairly (page 520): «It 
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defies explanation, it is true, as a blood-relationship, which it does 
not pretend to be, but as a marriage-relationship, which it pretends 
to be,” “a man’s mother’s sister is the wife of his reputed father. 
She is his step-mother, as near as our system furnishes an analogue ; 
and among ourselves a step-mother iscalled mother. She callsher 
step-son, son.” This appears to be an entirely satisfactory answer. 
None of Mr. McLennan’s other arguments seem as strong as that 
just given ; and at any rate Mr. Morgan has met them in the pre- 
sentation of his system, by a slight change in the order of develop- 
ment. In his earlier treatise he suggested that the Punalnar Fam- 
ily (which he there calls the Hawatan Custom) came before the 
Malayan System of Relationship; the matured form of the theory, 
in “Ancient Society,” brings it in at a later stage, and makes it the 
source of the Turanian System. In the earlier work, indeed, he says 
(page 489): “ The existence of this custom is not necessary to an 
explanation of the origin of the Malayan System.” He would have 
done well to have brought out more distinctly than he has done the 
fact of this change. And where Mr. McLennan undertakes a reductio 
ad absurdum (page 360) from Mr.Morgan’s theory, that “cohabitation 
having ceased to imply marriage, marriage should have ceased to 
imply cohabitation ;”’ his own theory presents a condition of things 
nearly as absurd (page 379): “ The men have their wives in various 
other houses, and the women similarly have their husbands in various 
other houses.” Barbarians capable of this degree of self-restraint 
would certainly be capable of a “ reformatory movement of society.” 

There is one feature of Mr. Morgan’s tables (page 447), which 
affords an argument for his views that the Turanian System is de- 
rived from the Malayan, which he does not appear himself to have 
noticed. This is, that while the sister’s son is called nephew, this 
son’s wife is called daughter or daughter-in-law ; and so with the 
sister’s daughter and her husband. 

Mr. Morgan’s book has its weak points, some of which I en- 
deavored to point out in an earlier number of this periodical (see 
Penn Montuaty, February, 1879). He has also made the mistake 
(page 178) of assuming that “ it seems probable that it can be made 
demonstrative of the unity of origin of all the families of mankind 
who possessed the organization into gentes.”” Here we have a con- 
clusion which may be pronounced unscientific. It is much too early, 
as yet, to draw any conclusions from the comparative history of 
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institutions, as to the common origin of the human race, and a sci- 
entific treatise should sedulously preserve itself from the tempation 
to theorize upon this subject. This is, it is true, merely an incidental. 
remark, and this theory is never allowed to interfere with the so- 
lidity of his argument. Still it is, to a considerable extent, because 
of this unscientific oditer dictum that Mr. Morgan’s work has been 
sometimes pronounced unscientific in character, and valuable only 
for its collection of materials. 
WILuiAM F. ALLEN. 








NEW BOOKS. 


THe FinanciAL History OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1774 TO 
1789. Embracing the Period of the American Revolution. By 
Albert S. Bolles, Lecturer on Political Economy in the Boston 
University. Pp. 371, 9v., 8vo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


Our readers have already had a taste of this valuable work, in 
the chapter on “ The Financial Administration of Robert Morris,” 
which appeared in the pages of this magazine. They will be pre- 
pared by that for the excellence of the whole work, and for the 
good opinion we have to express of it. 

Our first comment, however, must be to find fault with the title. 
It reminds us of a certain Hzstory of New York, from the Creation 
to the end of the Dutch Dynasty. It was with the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty that the province in question became “ New York;” and 
it was in 1789 that our country became “the United States.” Mr. 
Bolles should have written “ The Financial History of America,” 
that being the proper name of our country under all mutations of 
its administrative arrangements. 

We should have liked to see a more detailed account of public 
finances in the period before the Revolution. Mr. Bolles gives us 
some account when he comes to describe the first proposals for the 
issue of paper money. But he only whets our appetite for more 
exact information. As this early period has been appealed to in 
our recent controversies, such information has a practical value at 
the present time. If we understand Mr. Bolles, Massachusetts was 
the wild-cat, fiat-money colony, while our own Commonwealth was 
the only one in which there was fiscal sobriety and businesslike 
management. 

The fiscal side of the history of the revolt we call “ the Revo- 
lution,” is not the most pleasant or the most creditable side. The 
national finances, as managed by the collective wisdom of the 
Continental Congress, were grossly disorganized. It is hard to 
discover any mistake that could be made which was not made. A 
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convention of Fiat-Money Greenbackers could not originate wilder 
ideas than were attempted to be put in practice. The weakness 
ef the cohesion of the Colonies was shown in the resistance toa 
general taxation, and in their refusal or neglect to pay the assess- 
ments made upon them by Congress. Nor were the people in 
charge disposed to make the best of a bad system. Corruption ex- 
isted in those days as well as now, and extravagance crept into 
every department ot the Government. (One of the Tappans quotes 
a member of the Continental Congress as saying in later days to 
one of his former associates, “ What a precious lot of scamps we 
were!’’) Indeed, the inference we might almost draw from the 
story is the possibility of waging a war without much help from 
money. Money is wrongly said to be the sinews of war; its true 
sinews are popular enthusiasm for a cause. 

But, after all, the country could not get on without some mon- 
etary resources for the war, and these it found chiefly in foreign 
loans. The Great Powers were willing to risk some coin in making 
the Colonies troublesome to England ; but our financial agents had 
a busy time in getting enough to keep the war from falling through. 
The effect of over-issue of paper on the condition of the country 
had been most disastrous. A spirit of speculative extravagance 
affected all the colonies. Money was spent lavishly on equipages 
and balls. Public officials were corrupted. And the prostration 
of the harder years of the war was deepened by the reaction from a 
time of excesses. 

With Robert Morris’s accession to the control of the National 
Treasury began that era of sanity and good sense which Alexan- 
der Hamilton consecrated by his genius. 

The story, which Mr. Bolles tells very well indeed, is one which 
our Fiat-money people should take to heart. It presents, indeed, 
no decisive argument for granting the power to create money to 
private corporations. But it explodes the notion that a nation can 
make great issues of irredeemable paper money, without pay- 
ing the penalty in many kinds of suffering. 


EMINENT ISRAELITES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A series of 
biographical sketches. By Henry Samuel Morais, Pp. 371: Phil- 
adelphia, Edward Stern & Co. 


Any one who is familiar with the names and antecedents of men 
eminent in various walks of public life, must have been struck with 
the number of Israelites and of converts from Judaism, who have at- 
tained distinction in Europe during the present century. But only 
a careful survey of the whole field will enable any one to form a 
correct estimate of the extent to which the Shemitic race has taken 
part in the intellectual movement of modern times. Mr. Morais— 
a worthy son of our honored contributor, Rev. S. Morais—has given 
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us such a survey of one-half of the field. He has compiled brief 
biographies of one hundred eminent Israelites who have been dis- 
tinguished for learning, or political influence, or otherwise, arrang- 
ing them in alphabetical order. His exclusion of.converts preveats 
the addition of many others, whose names are not less known in 
the annals of fame—Augustus Neander, Franz Delitzsch, Phillippi, 
Isaac Da Costa, Julius Stahl, Heinrich Heine, Ludwig Borne, Men- 
delssohn, the younger Disraeli, etc. 

But the list given includes few names which are not of high 
standing in business, literary, artistic, or political circles. In gen- 
eral literature we observe Auerbach, Grace Aguilar, Emanuel 
Deutsch, Isaac Disraeli, Adolphe Franck, L. A. Frankl, Minna Klee- 
berg, Emma and Moritz Lazarus, M. M. Noah, Jules Oppert, Her- 
man Steinthal, and Gustav Weil, while the special literature of their 
nation is represented by the great names of Furst, Geiger, Jost, 
Graetz, Herzfeld, Jellineck, Luzzatto, Rapoport, Salvador, Stein- 
schneider, and Zunz, together with a great number of lesser emi- 
nence. The book is one which has its interest for every class of 
readers—musicians, artists, physicians, publicists, business men will 
find here the names of men eminent in their own walks of life. We 
hope that it will meet the success it deserves, and that its author will 
be encouraged to increase his hundred names to a thousand, and 
give us a Biographical Dictionary of Modern Israelites. 

If he should reach a second edition, we may suggest to him, as 
a rule of good writing, that the very simplest form of a statement 
is always the best form for prose writing. In preparing a series of 
biographies, the temptation is great to vary the forms of stating the 
facts which are common to a great many lives. But even monotony 
is better than ornate periphrasis. 


THE YouNnGER Eppa, also called “ Snorre’s Edda,” or, “ The Prose 
Edda.” An English version of the Foreword, the Fooling of 
Gylfe, the Afterword, Brage’s Talk, the Afterword to Brage’s 
Talk, and the important passages in the Poetical Diction (Ska/ds- 
kaparmal). With an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and In- 
dex. By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of the Scandinavian 
Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Pp. 302: Chicago, 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The American public is indebted to Prof. Anderson and his 
publishers for access to the literature which embodies the oldest and 
finest traditions of our Teutonic forefathers. The Professor’s « Norse 
Mythology,” and his “« Viking Tales of the North” have already 
found thousands of delighted readers, to whom they opened a new 
fairy-land, and yet one whose inhabitants were of their own flesh 
and blood, and felt to be akin in thought and speech. 

The translation of Snorre’s “ Edda” is a valuable addition to 
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our literature. It seems to have been prepared asa sort of Gradus 
ad Parnassum for young Norse poets. But it contains the most 
detailed and systematic account of the Norse Mythology which 
existed in their ancient literature. What is told elsewhere in de- 
tached narratives, or in vague allusion, is here collected into a series 
of vigorous narratives, whose close perusal would put the young 
poet in possession of the body of myths needed for his art. This 
was supplemented by much matter of a grammatical and rhetorical 
kind; but Prof. Anderson has very properly omitted this, as unin- 
telligible and uninteresting to the average reader. He has given 
all the narrative parts in full, and these of themselves form a con- 
nected and independent whole. 

Some of the stories are both beautiful and ingenious, and, witha 
little dressing, may be made of interest to the young. Especially 
fine is the story of Thor’s journey to Utgard-Loke’s home, and the 
tricks played upon the God to induce him to believe that the Jo- 
tuns were stronger than he. 

We hope that Prof. Anderson will give us a translation of the 
more poetical Elder Edda, or else correct and reprint that of Mr. 
Thorpe, and furnish it with the explanations suggested by the study 
of comparative mythology. 


REMINISCENCES OF Rey. Wm. ELLERY CuHanninc, D.D. By Eliza- 

beth Palmer Peabody, Pp., v., 459: Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best book which the 
Channing centenary this year has produced. A large part of the 
volume appeared in the Unitarian Monthly, where it attracted much 
attention by its fresh, original, first-hand view of Dr. Channing’s 
life and character, and by showing his true relation to the intel- 
lectual and ecclesiastical movements of his time. Miss Peabody en- 
joyed very especial facilities for an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Channing. It was whena mere girl, in her eighth or ninth year, that 
she first heard him preach. The personal acquaintance she had 
with him began in 1817, and lasted until 1842, the year of his 
death. A number of his published sermons were printed from her 
transcript of his manuscript. Through this period she seems to 
have gone to him with the practical and intellectual difficulties of 
her life, not only during the time when she was a cordial adherent 
of the Unitarian creed, but even in late years when she was work- 
ing her way to a belief more in accord with the great central tra- 
ditions of historical Christianity. From Dr. Channing she got noth- 
ing but help—help even to criticise wiscly his own positions. 
«There was one characteristic in which, I think, lay the secret of 
his universality, and in which I have never seen his equal, except 
in the instance of the late Frederick Denison Maurice, of whom 
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James Martineau has said that ‘he was the greatest spiritual influ- 
ence on England of the century.’ This wasan intellectual humility, 
a sleepless suspicion of himself, of the narrowing and darkening 
effect of his own individuality. Both these saints and prophets of 
the nineteenth century looked with eagle eyes upon the sun of 
truth, because they did not stand within their own shadows.” 

To those who have regarded Channing chiefly as the represen- 
tative of Unitarian dogma and ecclesiasticism, this book will be a 
revelation of the man. Dr. Channing took the Unitarian side of 
the great controversy, far more from spiritual temperament than in- 
tellectual opinion. The orthodoxy of Lyman Beecher’s school, 
with a hard, arrogant revivalism as its practical method, an unlov- 
ing and intolerant dogmatism as its spirit, and an unphilosophical 
construction of all the great doctrines of Christianity, could not but 
repel such a man. He went with Unitarianism through moral sym- 
pathy—the sympathy of a great and hopeful soul, which is natur- 
ally rallied to the progressive and persecuted side. But the idea 
of the Trinity, as Coleridge—and may we not say as Athanasius— 
understood it, excited no antipathy in his mind. At times he spoke 
as if he found it essential to his idea of God, even while he repu- 
diated the popular tritheism which, in those days, called itself Trini- 
tarian orthodoxy. 


Joan or Arc, “The Maid.” By Janet Tucky [The New Plutarch.] 
Pp. 224. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Joan THE Maip, DELIVERER OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. A Story of 
the Fifteenth century, done into modern English. By [Mrs. 
Charles], the Author of « Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily.” Pp. 357. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The story of Joan of Arc is one of those strangely pathetic epi- 
sodes of history, of which the world will never be tired hearing. 
Had not the eighteenth century produced a Voltaire, and Voltaire 
his La Pucelle, we should have said that no one could fail to feel 
the beauty and the pathos of the Maid’s heroic life and cruel death. 
In our own language, De Quincey has given us the best account of 
her, but in an exalted, dithyrambic fashion, which spoils the story 
by a want of simplicity. Miss Tuckey has avoided this mistake, 
and has given us a really beautiful book, whose highest prai-e is, 
that it is worthy of its subject. She follows the contemporary 
chronicles closely, and attempts but little elaboration, especially as 
regards the trial. This very simplicity of her narrative heightens 
the effect of the story, and makes the grand girl more real to us 
than do all the extravagances of Michelet, or the rhapsodies of De 
Quincey. 
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On the very difficult question as to the nature of Joan’s voices, 
our authoress has no opinion to speak of. She shows no disbelief 
of them, in which, we think, she is quite right. 

Mrs. Charles’ story will probably please a still wider circle of 
readers ; but it is much less to our liking. We think she has mis- 
taken her vocation in undertaking that most difficult work of art, 
the historical novel. That work may be done in a slight way, by 
a careful avoidance of modern details, a stress upon universal ele- 
ments, and a certain amount of antique upholstering. Miss Man- 
ning has done it in this way, and all her stories are enjoyable, 
though none of them reproduce the period they are supposed to 
describe. Or it may be done bya writer of vast erudition and still 
vaster imaginative power, as in George Eliot’s Aomo/a, where the 
very life of the times is passed before us, and we see how men 
thought, and felt, and spoke. Mrs. Charles’ has not the merits of 
either method. She transfers the thoughts and feelings peculiar to 
our times unto the period she represents. Her best book is 7he 
Schonberg-Cotta Family, but it offends those who know Luther’s 
times at first hand, by anachronisms of feeling on every page. It is 
the same with the present book ; but for those who do not care 
for such things, she has produced a pretty and interesting story. 
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